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AUSTIN 

In a flurry of wild punches 
and soaring desk calendars, 
the 56th legislature chomped 
to its closing day with open 
fisticuffs, public curses, and 
public apologies. 

The contestants: On Wea- 
nesday, Rep. Jack Richardson 
of Uvalde, pitching, and Sena- 
tor George Parkhouse, Dallas, 
catching; on Thursday, Rep. 
Jerry Sadler, oilman turned 
pugilist, and Rep Lou Dugas, 
stout antagonist of Nikita 
Khrushchev. 

The Parkhouse - Richardson 
feud began early in the week 
when Parkhouse sharply re- 
vised in the Senate an anti- 
trespassing bill that had been 
Richardson’s major project of 
the session. Richardson re- 
plied the next day by knock- 
ing one of Parkhouse’s bills 
off the local calendar in the 
House by raising a point of 
order, permissible under strict 
session-ending rules. Where- 
upon, the florid-faced Dallas 
senator labored across the 
aisle to the House, found his 
man, and initiated the follow- 
ing repartee: 

Parkhouse: “I see where 
you're taking care of my busi- 
ness over here.”’ 

Richardson: “Well, you took 
care of my business over 
there.” 

Parkhouse: “Well, you bet- 
ter not come to Dallas, you 
gon. of a ....” 

Richardson, jumping to his 
feet, heaved a small metal 
desk calendar that barely 
missed Rep. Charles Hughes’s 
> cheek and scored a direct hit 
on Parkhouse’s shoulder. “No 
one can call me a son of a” 
what he called him, Richard- 
son said. 





At which moment all par- 


ports tem 





ties concerned had to be re- 
strained, and Parkhouse, glar- 
ing angrily over his shoulder, 
was escorted from the cham- 
ber. End Round One. 

Round Two: The next day 
the 56th was droning through 
its final minutes. Rep. Dugas 
introduced a resolution put- 
ting the House of Representa- § 
tives on record as declaring 
Nikita Khrushchev “not wel- 3 
come in Texas.” With some 
passion, Dugas, a_ stalwart 
conservative from Orange, ex- 
plained his dislike for Com- 
munists. 

Rep. Sadler, an equally stal- 
wart conservative from Per- 
cilla, Hickory Grove, and Pal- 
estine in East Texas, said the 
resolution offended the judg- 
ment of President Eisenhower, 
Vice President Nixon, and the 
State Department. He told 
Dugas the resolution was a 
“helluva way for you to try to 
get publicity on the last day 
of the session.” 

The House voted down the 
resolution by a four to one 
margin. Whereupon Mr. Du- 
gas hailed the vote as “a vic- 
tory for Mr. Khrushchev and 
his sidekick, Mr. Sadler.” Sad- 
ler then went over to Dugas’s 
desk by the side of the House 
and asked him to step into 
the aisle. Mr. Dugas complied 
and was greeted on arrival 
by an energetic but poorly 
aimed roundhouse swing 
thrown by Mr. Sadler. B. L. 
Parker, the House sergeant-at- 
arms, clamped a bear-hug on 


the swinging Sadler, and 
Round Two ended. 
Moments later, Mr. Dugas 


apologized publicly, “not be- 
cause I’m afraid of Mr. Sad- 
ler, but I lost my temper and 
want to apologize.’ Sadler 
and Dugas shook hands. 








Turman Gets 
Liberal Votes | 
For Speaker 


AUSTIN | 

The battle to determine the) 
political philosophy and direction | 
of the 1960-61 House of Repre-| 
sentatives was joined in earnest | 
on the final day of, the 56th legis- | 
lature when some of the House} 
liberal bloc threw their support) 
to Rep. James Turman, a moderate 
from the northeast Texas town | 
of Gober, in what has developed | 
into a two-man duel with con- | 
servative Rep. Wade Spilman for | 
Speaker of the next House. | 





Roth announced “I’ve got a, ma-| 
jority,” but with a heavy turn- | 
over in legislators freely predicted | 
for the ’60-61 session, the final | 
decision almost certainly hinges 
on next summer’s legislative | 
races. The Speaker is selected by 
a majority vote of the 150 House| 
members on the first day of each 
biennial regular session. 

Spilman, a staunch conservative | 
from McAllen, and Turman, a 
moderate with liberal proclivities | 
on tax matters, spent the final | 
legislative day in the sharpest 
psychological warfare to date 
Both issued victory statements af- | 


ter emerging from. closed-door | 
| 


| meetings with the House liberals. 


Spilman claimed pledges from a 
majority of the current member- | 
ship. He said he hoped the other | 
speaker’s candidates would not} 
“prolong” the race and produce} 
bitterness such as divided the 56th | 
legislature into Carr and Burkett | 
groups. 

Turman said he met with a| 
group of liberal leaders who, after | 
talking to him, reported to a larger 
group of liberals caucusing in | 


| (Continued on Page 3) 
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Eckhardt on Income Tax | 


AUSTIN 


Rep. Bob Eckhardt, gener- 
ally acknowledged after his 
leadership in the legislative 
series now coming to an end 
as one of the most important 
spokesmen of the liberal 
movement in Texas, describ- 
ed an approach on taxes for 
the future in what may have 
been the opening shot of the 
1961 legislature Wednesday. 

He advocated a higher tax on 
gas pipelines than the present 
legislature passed and a corpo- 
rate net profits tax to replace 
the present business franchise 
tax; for some time soon, but not, 
he thought, in the 1961 legislature, 
he broached a graduated personal 
income tax figured as a flat per- 
centage of the federal income 
tax. 

He spoke to the AFL-CIO sum- 
mer institute in progress in Aus- 
tin, which was not covered by 
the daily press. Other speakers 
during the week included Ed Bur- 
ris, executive vice president, 
Texas Manufacturers’ Assn., who 
described his organization and ex- 
pressed optimism that labor and 
management can work together; 
Horace Busby, editor, The Texas 
Businessman (see page 7); Dr. 


Ruth Allen, professor of econom- 





ics, University of Texas, who dis- 
cussed early chapters in Texas 
labor history; and the Observer's 
editor, who discussed “The Lib- 
eral Movement in Texas.” 


Eckhardt said: 

“There is a myth sold through 
the House and through the press 
to the people that is partly true, 
that it is essential at this time to 
adopt some broad based tax.” 

He agreed that the state will 
have either a sales tax or an in- 
come tax to finance the state. But 
this will not be true, he said, 
“until a sufficient tax is placed 
on gas pipelines” and other al- 
ternatives have been exhausted. 

“It is becoming more and more 
apparent,” he said, “that a corpo- 
rate income tax would be vastly 
superior to the hodge-podge ap- 
proach to taxing business in the 
franchise tax.” 

Rep. Dean Johnston, Houston, 
introduced such a tax this ses- 
sion; it garnered 35 votes in the 
House at one point but subse- 
quently lost strength. An alterna- 
tive almost cleared the House in 
negotiations—modifying the fran- 
chise tax to include profits as a 
consideration. 

Eckhardt argued that the profits 
tax takes into account “the abil- 
ity of the corporation to pay the 


| 
| tax,” while the franchise tax is 


computed on “an entirely artifi- 
cial basis, what a company is capi- | 
| talized for.” This can be “what | 
|a company says it’s worth,” what | 
|has been presumably paid in as 
| capital, and, he said, it can tax | 
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olleges Win, 
Hospitals Lose 


—In State Spending 


STIN 

The new state budget par- 
cels money in a widely varied 
pattern to meet major func- 
tions—the prison system does 
relatively well, higher educa- 


the Commissior $22 million re- 


tion less well, and the hos-| 
pital systern least well of all. 

Among the , two 
that are seeki with 
growing social | the | 
Migrant Labor il and the 
Industrial Accident Board, will 
have to mothball 1eir major 
1960-’61 prograr funds 
to finance then > not appro- 
priated. 

In higher ed ti the new 
budget is not the p” blue- 
printed by the ¢ nission on 
Higher Educat i Uni- 
| versity of Texa Committee of 
75. The state’s 1] lleges and 
universities will re > approxi- 
mately half the $22 million in- 
crease sought ft t Commis- 
sion to meet rollment 
and to “enrict aca- 
demic level 

Faculty salar the 
Committee of red 
severe upgrading in- 
creased approximatel $420 per 
| year, according t Legislative 
Budget Board es! ate if the 
new budget. S yuld 
raise average fa y le from 
$5,887 for all ranks to $6,307 annu- 
ally. The incr nts a 
compromise betv the Legisla- 
tive Budget B en- 
dation for n the 
one hand; and the $800-900 annual 
| imereases recon y the 
Commission on Higher Education 
and by the origir ion 
bill passed by t 

The overall highe jucation in- 
crease of $11 n npares to 


quest, approved en toto by 
House, and the $7 million level 
granted by the Senate 

A fact sheet on the bud; 
stresses, however, that the $420 
increase is not a guaranteed 
across-the-board boost to all pro 


fessors. “These averages and 
amounts are only illustrative of 
the resources available to the 
colleges. The actual amount of 


pay increase to any collége teac- 
her will be determined by 
college’s administration and 

be influenced by actual 
ments and student-teacher rati 
it was explained. 


enr¢ 


The prison sytem, striving to 
contain a rapidly expand 
population that has produced 


overcrowding, received a greater 
percentage of its requested funds 
than any major state function ré 
lying on general revenue fu: 
appropriation. Of $9: million 
quested to build two new pri 
farms and provide 
improvements, the Departrr 


other capit 


Corrections received $7.7 mi 

and of a requested $11.6 mil 
for general operating expen 
the system was allocated $1 


million. 


No New Psychiatrists 
The pattern followed in pris 
appropriations was abandoned 
1960-'61 budgeting for the stat 
sprawling system of mental! 
tubercular hospitals and 
schools. Of a requested $117 1 
lion, the $90 milli 
up about $6 million over curreé 
The budget provides 
new _ authorized positions 
psychiatrists and case workers f 
the mental hospitals. Of a $17 
million building fund requ 
largely for major repairs and ré¢ 
novations in the old hospitals, t! 
budget grants $6.2 million, 
(Continued on Page 2) 


spe 
Spe 


system got 


levels 
+ 











The Broad Result 





| unfairly some heavily-capitalized | SUSTIN 
companies which have small| (To readers f ' a: an ap- 
| Carnengs. | propriations t hope- 
| “I think we should limit fran-| less jumble of fig the Ob- 
chise taxes to the actual cost of | server offers this i sketch of 
administering the regulation of! the state’s publ pending for the 
the corporations and not use it for| next two years 
a general revenue raising pro- The appropriat 1 writ- 
gram,” he said. The franchise tax | ten by the 56t} egislature 
should be “replaced by a corpo-| alls for $2.4 | 1 spend- 
rate net profits tax.” | ing, with roughly one-third 
° | oing to the public schools 
‘Keep Our Minds Open’ prone million ; e third to 
Agreeing some broad based tax the highways ($ million), 
will be necessary, Eckhardt con- and one third { -verything 
tinued, “It’s my position that we else. 
will never need a general sales Of the highway money, 40 
tax and that we never should have) 14; cent comes from the fed- 
one. There will come a time—I! 474) government, the rest from 
think this is not the time, I don"t; c++, gasoline taxes, motor 
think next session is the time—| vehicle taxes, and licenses. 
when we will have to consider! pe public school money is all 
the personal income tax.” state-appropriated except $20 
His audience, about 50 labor| million for federal programs 
leaders from different parts of the! for vocational education, re- 
state, evidenced a sharpened in-/ habilitation, and other pro- 
terest as he continued: grams. 
“The best way is by taking a The largest chunk of the 
(Continued on Page 2) remaining one-third of the 











state’s money fits the gen 
eral category of public 
fare ($367 million), which in- 
cludes old age _ assistance 
child welfare, aid to the blind 
and aid to totally and perma 
nently disabled. More than 
two-thirds of this money, $259 
million, comes from the fed- 
eral government. 

The state’s embattled gen- 
eral revenue fund—which was 
what all the tax warfare was 
about — constitutes the next 
largest portion: $322.8 million, 
with higher education getting 
almost half, $150 million; the 
hospital system $90 million 


wel 


the Department of Public 
Safety $25 million; and the 
remainder going to all the 


other agencies of the state 
ranging from the Water Engi- 
neers to the tiny Council on 
Migrant Labor. 

Overall, one-fourth of the 
total state budget is derived 
from federal sources, approx- 
imately $650 million. 





YOUTHS’ PAROLE PLAN SCOTCHED 


meant he could not get the four- 
fifths necessary to suspend. 


AUSTIN | 


A last-minute run by Rep. Don 
Kennard of Fort Worth with a! 
$550,000 appropriation bill to | 
finance a state juvenile parole 
System out of the unused portion | 
of the general appropriation bill 
was torpedoed by Sens. Dorsey | 
Hardeman and Wardlow Lane} 
after the House had voted its ap-| 
proval, 108-30. 


The bill, recommended by Gov-| 
ernor Daniel in his executive bud- 
get in January but missing from 
the final legislative version, | 
authorized the hiring of 20 parole 
officers in 1960 and 1961 to super- 
vise juveniles discharged from 
the state school at Gatesville 


Kennard said, “Over 2,000 
juveniles discharged from Gates- 
ville are now running loose un- 
supervised in the state. Many, 
too many, will end up being sent 
back to Gatesville. By supervising 
these kids properly we can save 
them, and they won't end up as 

















| finance committee. Minutes later, 
| with the session running out, the 


criminals at Huntsville. Talk 
\ lf 

AUSTIN 

While he’s not saying, Gov. | 


Price Daniel is expected in some 
quarters to call a special session | 
in the fall to finance teachers’ 
pay. Where would he get the 
money” 


He still has a few old tricks in 
his bag, even if they've been 
smothered therein sessions past: 
his bank bill to get for the state 
unclaimed bank accounts, and his 
changes in the allocation formula 
in the franchise tax to make it 
fall heavier on out-of-state corp- 
orations. In addition he may con- 
sider Rep. Bob Eckhardt's gradu- 
ated oil tax, though his more than 
tacit approval is unlikely. 


Daniel gave a hint where he! 
might try to get a whole lot of 
money this week when he wired 
the national governors’ confer- 
ence in Puerto Rico: “I sincerely 
hope you and others will work for 
a resolution asking that the con- 
gress refrain from. entering 
further into the field of gasoline 
taxes so that this important source 
may be left to the states.” 

The Governor argued that the 
tax bill sans a gas pipeline tax 
should have been accepted at the 
second special session, 
this would have left the pipelines} 
cut in the open where they could 
have been isolated for teachers’ | 
pay financing. 

Now he is reported to believe 
that the pipeline tax has been 
killed off as an issue by the} 
“token” 1.5 percent test-case tax 
and is said to be reviving the 
arguments for the gasoline sales 
tax increase which he tentatively | 
ran out before the legislators | 
earlier, but recalled in the face 
of a storm of protests from libe-| 
rals. 

Of course, in a fourth special | 
session, the forces in the legisla- 
ture for a general sales tax would | 
re-muster and fight with renewed | 
strength. 

If Gov. Daniel does not call! 
a fourth special session, prefer-| 
ring instead; perhaps, run for re-| 
election on a promise to enact) 
the Hale-Aikin reforms in the 
regular 1961 session, the present) 
speculations are mooted. In Aus- 
tin at session’s end, some know- 
ledgeable observers, weighting his 
emphatic denials last week he | 
has made any promises to the 
teachers’ lobby, thought this was 
the more likely prospect. 





THE TEXAS OBSERVER 


}ing House passage 
| Lt. 


Martin, 
by unanimous consent at ten min- 


business in the Texas Senate. 
‘No Laughing Matter’ 


bill. There then ensued these col- 


‘server he was resigning because 
|of lack of state interest 
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about cost, this bill is cheap com- 
pared to the savings in lives and 
dollars.” 


The appropriation bill contains 
an unused $2 million cushion of 
funds not allocated out of the 
tax bill, so the money was avail- 
able 


During the noon recess follow- 
of the bill, 
Gov. Ben Ramsey whiled 
away the time at the press table. 
A reporter mentioned the juve- 
nile bill had passed the House 
and speculated on its Senate pass- 
age. 

“Who's sponsoring 
Ramsey asked 


the bill?” 
“Kennard of Fort Worth,’ came 
the reply. 
“Who gets the money?” 
Ramsey's next question. 
“The Texas Youth Council.” 
“It's for a juvenile parole sys- 
tem?” 


was 


He got a nod. 

“Well,” said Ramsey, stretching 
back in his chair, “they've been 
trying to get that for ten years, 
I don't think they'll get it in ten 
minutes.” 

When the Senate reconvened, 
Ramsey referred the bill to the 


Senate sponsor, Crawford 
tried to bring it up 


bill's 


utes before the official end of 


Martin started explaining his 


loquies: 
Sen. Hardeman, San Angelo:| 
“How much money’s in it?”’ 





Martin: “About $300,000.” 


Hardeman: “How much?” 
Martin: “About $300,000.” 


Hardeman: “Well, that’s too 
much.” 

Martin: “Now, senator—” 
Hardeman: “Would you trim 


that a little?” 
Martin: “I might trim it a lit- 
tle.” 


Hardeman: “I know we can’t 
have hearings on this. Who's 
gonna run the board?” 

Martin: “The Texas Youth 
Council.” 

Hardeman: “No, I thought it 


was the Animal Health Council.” 


There was laughter around 
Martin; Martin himself smiled. 


Martin: 


Hardeman: “No, juvenile crime 
is no laughing matter to me, but 
I don't like these last minute pres- 
sure groups coming up here. How 
much time do we have—when 
does the session end?” 

Martin: “In five minutes, sena- 
tor.” 

Hardeman: “Five minutes.” 

Sen. Lane, Center, noted that 
the last time a similar measure 
came up in the Senate it got three 
votes. 

Lane: “Do you have any reason 
to believe there has been a ground 
swell for this bill?” 

Martin: “It passed the House; 
I’m just trying to find out if any- 
body’s gonna object.” 

Hardeman: “Well, I'm gonna ob- 
ject.” 

Lane: “We do object.” 

Martin gave up. He said he had 
objections from Hardeman, Lane, 
Ray Roberts of McKinney, and 
Martin Dies of Lufkin, plus two 
others who said they’d vote no. 


“Now, senator, it may | 
be a laughing matter to you—” | 





With 27 senators present, this 


The bill died, therefore, after 
five or six minutes’ debate in the 
Senate. 


Kennard said angrily: 
good—that'’s the way we 
out of there.” 


Rep. 
“Well, 
can clean those ... 


Issue Still Alive 


The Youth Council’s program 
for juvenile correction was one 
of the features of his executive 
budget most emphasized by Dan- 
iel in his January message. A 





student of the juvenile problem! 
since serving on a Senate sub-| 
committee that made a nation- | 
wide investigation of juvenile de- | 
linquency, Daniel recommended a| 
$12.4 million appropriation for} 
the Youth Council for 1960-61 out 


of $14 million requested by the 


The Legislative Budget Board 
pared this request to $9 million 
and the final House-Senate ver- 
sion put it at $10 million. All 
were above the $7.7 million ap- 
propriation for 1958-59. 


The new 1960-61 budget author- 
izes a new $2 million facility for 
Gatesville, plus five additional | 
dormitories and a new school 
building, to cope with overcrowd- 
ing. Repairs are authorized for 
two Negro dormitories, and a new 
$133,000 unit is authorized for the 
Gainesville Girl’s School. Repairs 
are also authorized for the Negro 
girls’ school at Crockett. The re- 
pairs are in lieu of a new home 
for dependent and neglected 
Negro children requested by the 
Council. 


Daniel plans to propose a juve- 
nile parole system again if he 
calls a fourth special session in 
the fall. 





Health 


(Continued from Page 1) 


cluding $1.2 million for new con- 
struction at the Confederate home 


for senile patients and $1.2 million | 
for 300 beds at the Denton State} 
School. In addition to the cuts 
in requests for major building: re- 
pairs, the budget contains no| 
money for a recommended 500-| 
bed mental hospital in Houston or | 
a new $2.5 million school for| 
mentally retarded for the Gulf | 


| 


Coast area. 


Some tentative shift of empha-| 


because | sis from custody to treatment was| Manufacturers 


| 
indicated, however, in the crea- 


tion of a major new administra- | 
tive post of “assistant director 
of mental health programs and| 
research,” with an annual salary | 
of $18,000 and in the seneundetien| 
of some unspent balances for | 
mental illness research in Hous- 


ton. 





Castillon Resigning 


The Migrant Labor Council re- 
ceived $10,000 annually to cover 
the salary of its director, a part- 
time secretary, office supplies, 
and travel expenses. A requested 
$15,000 to finance the state’s first 
suptematic inquiry into the mi- 
grant labor problem was not 
granted. 


The Council’s director, Carlos 
Castillon, thereupon told the Ob- 


in the 
migrant labor problem. 


In the field of industrial acci- 
dents, the new budget, by with- 
holding funds, has the effect of 
repealing the legislative act of 
1957 which established a special 
fund to finance field offices in 
industrial areas to administer 
claims of injured workers. The 





1960-'61 general revenue budget 


Department Cut 


for the Industrial Accident Board | 
slices the agency’s funds from | 
$414,000 to $45,000. The balance of | 
operating expenses are to be met | 
by transferring money from the | 
special fund created by the last} 
legislature to finance twelve field | 
offices of the accident board. The | 
new budget makes no appropri- 
ation for the field offices. 


‘Clear Distortion’ 


The special fund was created by 
the legislature after the Texas 
Association and 
the State AFL-CIO jointly agreed 
to the new field office program, 
to be financed by a one-fourth of 
one percent gross premiums tax 
on manufacturer’s workmen's 
compensation rates. This tax, now 
being collected by the state at 
the rate of over $200,000 annually, 
is transferred in the new budget 
to meet normal operating ex- 
penses of the Austin agency and 
replace the money not allocated 
out of general revenue. 


The budget allocation follows 
the pattern set down in the legis- 
lative budget’s board’s decision 
earlier this year, which was pro- 
tested by both TMA and AFL-CIO 
as a “clear distortion of legislative 
intent” (Obs. Jan 24). 


Health Dept. Slashed 


Department of Health funds 
were severely pruned; health was 
one of the few agencies cut below 
the recommendations of Legisla- 
tive Budget Board. The depart- 
ment requested $10.8 million, the 
budget board recommended $5.9 
million, and the final appropria- 
tion bill authorizes $5.6 million, a 
figure that is below the 1958-’59 
level. The total leaves no funds 


| tion Service, requesting $1.5 mi- 





for hiring new pscyhiatrists or 


psychiatric case workers, re- 
quested by the department to 
cope with the growing mental 
health problem. 





The state’s water program will 
continue at substantially its pre-| 
sent rate of planning, the legis- | 
lature resisting requests for funds | 
to speed it up. The Soil Conserva- 


lion, was allocated $276,000, and 
the State Board of Water Engi- 
neers, seeking $3.5 million, was 
granted $2 million. The three 
members of the water board got 
raises, however, as did the chief 
engineer. 


Fly Vs. Harrison 


Sen. William Fly’s Inog-stand- 
ing campaign against Insurance 
Commissioner William Harrison 
is reflected in the budget in a 
$5,000 salary cut for Harisson, to 
$15,000. The Senate finance com- 
mittee, of which Fly is chairman, 
had recommended $11,000 for 
Harrison, while the House had 
held out for the full $20,000. Con- 
ferees from the two chambers 
deadlocked on the issue for 
months. The House's attitude was 
framed by Rep. Truett Latimer, 
who told reporters, “Harrison is 
doing a good job and we're not 
going to let a small, wilful group 
of senators try to punish him.” 
Harrison was appointed by Gov- 
ernor Daniel, without Senate con- 
sent. Attorney General Will Wil- 
son later sustained Daniel, rul- 
ing the appointment outside the 
purview of Senate confirmation. 


The state’s lowest-salaried em- 
ployees, in the range from $2,400 
to $6,000 annually, received $180 
a year raises. There were also 
selective pay raises for higher 
bracket employees. L.G. 
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ra The Mexican government 

lifted its blacklist against 
Lubbock for braceros. Immediate- 
ly thereafter, the city commission 
appointed a good neighbor com- 


mittee—Dr. Armando Duran, 
chairman, a doctor and district 
governor of LULACS; John 


| Lowery, a milk company execu- 
| tive; and Jim Crook, chamber of 


commerce official—to work on 
any future cases of discrimination 
against Mexicans or Latins. Miss 
Cecilia Molina, Mexican consul 
in Lubbock, was invited to re- 
fer any complaints to the com- 
mittee; she said she was “grati- 
fied” by its designation. 


& A Dallas man, aged 36, was 

sentenced to life in prison for 
forgery of a $20 check. Austin 
criminal district judge Mace Thur- 
man, Jr., was required to give 
the man life because it was his 
third felony conviction (earlier 
ones: burglary and theft), making 
him a habitual criminal under 
legal definition, for which life 
is mandatory. 


& One of the terms of the set- 
tlement of the Lone Star 


|! Steel Co. wildcat strike was the 


authorization of Lone Star to fire 
200 instigators of the strike. So 
far, arbiter Byron Abernethy of 
Lubbock has ruled that the com- 
pany must reinstate two of the 
workers with back pay and need 
not reinstate six of them from 
the list of 200 the company 
specified. 


& The El] Paso butchers’ union 
has accused Peyton Packing 
Co., against which it is striking, 
of hiring 250 to 300 Mexican aliens 
to break the strike in violation of 
immigration laws. In a petition to 
the U.S. Department of Labor, 
the union also charged Peyton is 
using the El Paso Industrial Coun- 
cil “to defeat unionization along 
the Southern border of the U.S.” 
and “to maintain the low wage 
structure which has iong been 
typical of the border area.” 


& About 1,000 sheet metal 
workers in San Antonio's 
local 67 are striking; this has 


spread to between 60 and 100 


Austin workers. 


* Despite jacked-up. reports in 

several Texas dailies, no Tex- 
as itinerary has been announced 
or confirmed for Soviet premier 
Nikita Krushchev. The firmest 
report is that he has indicated 
a desire to visit Texas on his 
U.S. trip. Rep. Bruce Alger said 
he didn’t want Dallas responsible 
for Krushchev’s safety and added 
that he has enslaved and murder- 
ed millions of people. Mayor Thos. 
McCann of Fort Worth wrote Sen. 
Johnson to invite Krushchev to 
Fort Worth; Dallas Mayor R. L. 
Thornton said Dallas would ex- 
tend every courtesy. The execu- 
tive committee of the Houston 
Chamber of Commerce said the 
chamber will be “glad to co- 
operate” with the State Depart- 
ment on a Krushchev visit to 
Houston. 


Some 256 meatcutters and 

butchers are on strike against 
Peyton Packing Co. in El Paso. 
The union won an NLRB election 
Sept. 25, 1958, but could not reach 
agreement with a company on a 
contract. Picketing continues. 


@ Houston joined a projected 

third major baseball league, 
to be called the Continental 
League. Play is to start in 1961 
with a schedule of 154 games. 
New York, Toronto, Denver, and 
Minneapolis-St. Paul have also 
been accepted as members; others 
will be added. 
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Turman Wins 
Liberal Votes 


(Continued from Page 1) 
another House committee room. 
In later meeting, Turman said, 
the liberals, who had heretofore 
remained unpledged, decided they 
had better make their choice. 
“Thank Goodness, they picked 
me,” Turman smilingly told Ob- 
server reporters. 

Subsequently, in the presence 
of the reporters, Turman handed a 
package of pledge cards to liberal 
leader Charlie Hughes, who ac- 
cepted them and put them in his 
pocket. 

Turman was known to have 
landed some pledges from liberals 
prior to the last day flurry of 
meetings. He got about ten more 
Thursday, and is sure to pick up 
more. Like Spilman, Turman said 
he had a majority of the mem- 
bership behind him. 

Turman agreed to four areas of 
procedure important to the liber- 
als before the group agreed, by 
an informal concensus, to pledge 
him. These agreements were writ- 
ten; the sense of them: 

All committees should be gen- 
erally representative of the whole 
House geographically and politi- 
cally. Revenue and tax, for ex- 
ample, should be evenly divided 
on the gas pipline tax issue, like 
the House itself was, and other 
committees should also be scru- 
pulously balanced. 

Conference committees should 
include at least three members 
who voted on the prevailing side 
of the legislation in question; 
ordinarily the author should be 
included. 

No substantial group in the 
House should be denied a chance 
to bring out a bill or resolution 
on minority committee report, and 
the committees should therefore 
allow such reports. 

Finally, the Speaker should not 
use his prestige or so constitute 
the rules committee to influence 
whether the rules should be 
changed to let bills be moved 
from one committee to another 
by simple majority vote. 

Spilman also was agreeable to 
guaranteeing a liberal minority on 
revenue and tax. 

The decision to pledge Turman 
was but another round in the 
entente between liberals and mod- 
erates who formed a majority 
coalition that overturned Carr’s 
conservatives in the 56th legislat- 
ture. Turman played a consistent, 
but not a prominent role in the 
liberal drive for a natural gas 
tax on the interstate piplines. 
Though hailing from Sam Ray- 
burn’s district in North Texas, 
his political views most closely 
resemble those of Price Daniel. 
Liberals consider him a distinct 
“improvement” over Waggoner 
Carr. Rep. Don Kennard, Fort 
Worth liberal, said, “Turman was 
right on the gas tax and Carr, 
of course, was consistently 
wrong.” 

Aware that a movement had 
existed among liberals not to 
pledge anyone in the Speaker's 
race pending outcome of next 
summer’s elections which might 
produce a liberal majority in the 
House, the Observer sounded out 
every representative who was 
known to have participated in the 
final day meetings with Spilman 
and Turman. None would com- 
ment for the record, but unof- 
ficially it was learned liberals 
felt impelled to act because the 
House’s staunchest conservatives 
were lining up behind Spilman. 
If Turman couldn’t show a match- 
ing array of strength, it was felt 
that the middle group in the 
House, who might normally be 
expected to pledge Turman, would 
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Dallas Integration Delayed 


DALLAS 

Summertime the last six years 
has meant not only sports and 
picnics but the annual court argu- 
ments, legal rulings, spurts of vio- 
lence, and peaceful compliances 
with the Supreme Court rulings 
on school desegregation. The 
issue in Texas lapsed last sum- 
mer with somber question-marks 
poised over Dallas and Houston. 
This week it has become clear 
that Dallas will not be integrated 
this year and that the segregation- 
ists are having a very hard time 
getting signatures on petitions for 
a public vote on the issue in Hous- 
ton. 

In Dallas federal judge T. Whit- 
field Davidson ruled against 
immediate integration, told school 
officials to put their house in 
order for the day when they 
would have to integrate, and ad- 
vised them to circulate petitions 
for the election evidently re- 
quired by state law $2.6 million 
in state aid would be withheld. 

But in Houston, which receives 
about $5 million a year in state 
school aid, an official count of 
signatures on the petitions autho- 
rized by the school board June 
& showed that as of Aug. 3 only 
4,168 had signed, against the 46,- 
691 required (one-fifth of the 
voters). In Dallas, about 32,000 
signatures would be needed. 

In his formal order, drawn up 
by a school board attorney by 
request, Judge Davidson said the 
school board has ‘not only made 
a prompt and reasonable start” 
but is proceeding toward “a 
good faith compliance at the 
earliest practicable date” with 
school desegregation. 


“They have diligently studied 
the problems involved and the 
methods and plans used elsewhere 
in a genuine effort to avoid the 
strife and violence which have 
taken place in some areas,” the 
order, as drawn by the school 
board attorney, declared. 

“When desegregation is put into 
effect, it should begin with the 
fall term of some year... dese- 
gregation at this time or in Sept- 
ember would bring about un- 
necessary confusion, chaos, and 
an almost complete breakdown in 
school education for both white 
and colored.... 


“Some 
elapse.... 

“But the defendants should take 
the initial steps necessary by 
circulating petitions to call an 
election as provided by the 1957 
act of the Texas legislature.” 

Dr. Edwin Rippy, school board 
president, said Davidson will have 
to be asked whether he means 
the board should simply make the 
petitions available or actively 
circulate them. “I believe the 
board would be willing to endorse 
or sponsor a petition if that is 
the judge’s wish...even pass 
them around to P-TA’s,” said Rip- 
py, “but I don’t think the leg 


further time should 





climb on the conservative band- 
wagon. 

One liberal leader summarized, 
“Spilman probably has a slight 
lead, but a lot of his boys aren't 
coming back, He figures to lose 
many more than Turman and, 
by the same token, Turman 
figures to pick up more of the 
new freshmen. But, if Turman 
could not show a good number of 
pledges now, Spilman might use 
that bandwagon psychology to tie 
up votes who normally wouldn’t 
gofor him. And Spilman just won't 
do. He’s as conservative as Bur- 
kett and that’s going some.” 

The meetings, begun during the 
lunch hour, were over by two 
o‘clock. By three, Turman was 
beaming and issuing a claim he 
had “over 80’ pledges, and Spil- 
man, also confident, was distribut- 
ing his victory press statement to 
the press. L.G. 





work of getting them signed 
should be done by school of- 
ficials.” 

The NAACP, through atty. Ed- 
win Washington, Jr., »said, “the 
NAACP’s position is that a man’s 
rights should not be put to a vote 
once they have been declared by 
the court.” 


Times-Herald’s Stand 

A week earlier, Davidson orally 
told school and NAACP officials, 
including national NAACP chief 
counsel Thurgood Marshall, that 
integration is coming; he hinted 
at 1960. This led to an important 
extra-legal development, the en- 
dorsement of acceptance of de- 
segregation by the Dallas Times- 
Herald. 

The paper expressed pleasure 
about “the gratifying peaceful na- 
ture of the hearing” on the part 
of the judge and school and 
NAACP officials. The editorial 
then continued: 

“If all the discussions, public 
and private, of integration could 
be equally marked by common- 
sense and restraint, one of the 
most disturbing problems that 
this generation has faced might 
be resolved over a_ reasonable 
period of time, without disrupt- 
ing the education of the children 
of either race. 

“From the ... hearing two out- 
standing facts transpired. First, 
the judge declared that school in- 
tegration was coming, sooner or 
later. Second, (Dr. Rippy) con- 
ceded that the judge was correct 
in this and the board was pre- 
paring for integration and had a 
plan of procedure in mind. 

“Whatever may be the attitude 
of citizens of Dallas toward inte- 


gration, these facts are in the pic- | 


ture and might as well be faced 
calmly.”’ 


‘Grow Up Together’ 

Davidson said integration is 
“surely coming,” but his order to 
the school board named no date. 
“We'll not tell you to write any 
plan,” he said to the school board. 
represented by Rippy. The federal 
jurist said he would postpone a 
final ruling on the case until 
a future date “closer to the 
fall of 1960 at which time integra- 
tion is sought.” 

In his summary, Davidson said 
that “a year from now may be 
sufficient time for the schools to 
integrate. 
should further study this ques- 
tion and perhaps take some defi- 
nite action, maybe toward hold- 
ing an election next spring.” 

Schoolman Rippy, under point- 
ed cross-examination by Dallas 
NAACP attorney W. J. Durham, 
revealed that the city envisions a 


plan of gradual integration begin- | 
ning with the first grade and| 


moving up through the grades. 
Rippy said that integration in 
September, 1959, would bring 
budgetary chaos, teacher prob- 
lems, and redistricting of the 
schools. He said a desegregation 
plan for 1960 would not cause 
such problems. 


“We would start with first- 
grade children and let them grow 
up together,” Dr. Rippy explained. 

Dallas school attorney Henry 
W. Strasburger had said in a pe- 
tition filed in federal court in 
Dallas that school integration 
should not take place during 1959- 
’60. Dallas schools are seeking to 
work out the problems in good 
faith, the petition said; the issue 
of state-federal laws in conflict 
is still unresolved, more time 
would be useful for an examina- 
tion of other districts’ integration 
plans, and the likelihood of vio- 
lence would be decreased by de- 
lay, the petitioner argued. 

In an interview, the NAACP'’s 
Marshall said Dallas will not be 
another Little Rock if integrated 
in September. “You don’t have 
Governor Faubus,” he said. “I 


The school board | 








see no reason why Dallas cannot 
peacefully solve the school inte- 
gration problem. Many cities in 
Oklahoma have integrated with- 
out problems or court decrees and 
I do not see much difference in 
Texas and Oklahoma.” 


Kazen Foresees 
Broad Sales Tax 


AUSTIN 

Sen. Abraham Kazen 
“governor for a day” 
dition that the Gov 
the state so the Senate’s 


ernor 





Solon Eyes 
Income Tax 


(Continued from Page 1) 
percentage of the federal incom« 
tax. This is the cheapest to ad 
minister, it is easiest on you ir 
filling out your forms. You car 
treat it as a tax payment credit 
on the federal income tax. Ulti- 
mately it is the best broad-based 
approach. 


“Every tax is unpopular. You 
hate to be out of money. But 


Laredo,|I think we've now come to the 
> tra-| point when we must fight with al! 
leaves cur energy against a general sales 
president | tax, and therefore I think we 


pro-tem can be acting governor| must keep our minds open 
in his absence. ied a lot of| the long run to a persona! income 
: | ” 
proclamations on his day, but his| t@X- 
y | 

most important act was to say he : 

“ ‘ | He said the federal basis 
believes in a general sales tax 


Kazen said he has 
posed a general sales t: 

“But I think it is inev 
that some day, in the not 
tant future, we will have 
eral sales tax and possib 
income tax, too,” he 


ways op- 


itable 
too dis- 
a gen- 


y a State 


A general sales tax 
hard the people in mainly 
Latin-American ten-county dis- 
trict, he said, because their per 


capita income, about $850 a year, 





is so low. “That is largely be- 
cause we have no industry,” he 
said. “The answer prob- 


lem is to attract industry 





Thompson On 
Income Tax 


AUSTIN 
In a seminar on taxes in the 
1961 legislature during the labor 
institute, Dr. Carey Thompson, 
professor of economics and tax ex- 
pert at the University Texas, 
presented his arguments in favor 


of a corporate net profits tax 

In addition, Thompson described 
the personal income tax 
effect in California. Most people, 
he said, think of the income 
in terms of the large federal 
den. In California 1 earning 
$5,000 a year, with a wife and 
two kids, pays $2.00 (two dollars) 
a year under the California state 
income tax. There 1 exemp- 
tion of $3,500 plus $4 


tax 


bur- 


emptions 





for each child and a standard de- 
duction of ten percent. The rate is 
one percent the first $5,000, and 
one percent more in $5,000 income 
increments until the rate reaches 
200 


6 percent on more than $25 


to you in full. 


cash or as a guaranteed income. 


REAM. .cccccrcvsceorceceee ; 


| worked out with exemptions and 


| patience or 


experience in administration 
which the states do not have the 
funds to develop 
Most states levy a flat percent 


| age of income tax with one or two 


vould hit | 


graduations, with a _ regressive 
result, he said, but “the federal! 
method of graduating upward is 
very desirable.” 


“So if you are interested 
getting at Uncle Sam, with this 
tax you are making him enforce 
your state tax, because evasion 
of the state tax would be aut 


| matic evasion of the federal ta» 


would 


| nosed 


and you are getting your stat 
taxes as credit against the feder 
income tax.” 

He criticized lobbyists wt 
take legislators out 
without giving them hard- 
information. “I want t 
know if the sulphur industry 
needs tax relief—but it’s hard t 
get one of their lobbyists to tel! 
us what the situation is, other 
than that there have been som« 
layoffs generally,” he said. “I'v« 


dinner 


had to actually grill out of lobby 


now in| 


NOW! life insurance protection for 
your family during vital years... 


Tien Gil premiums 
returned £(cs dividends 


Yes » «« this is now possible through modern life insurance 
planning with the SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA, 
one of North America’s leading life companies. The new Sun Life 
Security Fund “insurance or money-back” plan enables you to provide 
life insurance protection for your family until you are 65 with a guar- 
antee that, if you live to 65, all the money you paid will be refunded 
plus accumulated dividends. 


On. « othe proceeds at age 65 can be (a) used to provide an annuity; (b) left 
on deposit with a guaranteed rate of interest; (c) used to purchase a paid-up 
policy for the original sum assured, with a balance which can be taken in 


Call the Sun Life representative in your district for more information about the 
Sun Life “money-back” plan, or mail this coupon tod: 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA 


MARTIN ELFANT 
201 Century Building Heuston, Texas 


CA 4-0686 
Without obligation, | would like more details of the new Sun fife Security Fund plan. 


ists—of course over a good grilled 
steak—what they want.” 


On the other hand, he said 
on his beach bill he had petition 
signed by 5,000 people and man: 
letters backing up his fight. H 
said labor should generate a 
much enthusiasm for Rep. Clyd¢ 
Miller’s and his bill to guarante¢ 
the right to collective bargaining 
and for the industrial safety lav 
Rep. Charles Hughes has carried 
many sessions, which Eckhardt 
called “a must in the next legisla- 
ture pure humanitarian 
objective.” R.D 


as a4 


lay. 











AGE 











Let those flatter who fear, it is not an 


American art.—]JEFFERSON 





Lets Wait Until 1961 


We are, at this moment, opposed 
to a fourth special session. 

To be sure, the teachers want 
Governor Daniel to call it so they 
can get their pay raise. We are for 
this raise; but we note with some- 
thing approaching disgust how 
quickly the Texas State Teachers’ 
Assn. junked the rest of the Hale- 
Aikin reforms. 

At a meeting in Dallas, T.S.T.A.’s 
legislative chairman, Henry Stil- 
well, said, in explaining why 
T.S.T.A. is pushing only for the 
pay raise, “We aren't shelving any 
part of the Hale-Aikin recommen- 


dations. We are merely taking a 
realistic approach.” 
Well, let us all, then, “merely 


take a realistic approach.” 

The legislature which passed the 
75 percent sales-tax bill will be the 
same legislature which would have 
to finance the teachers’ pay raise in 
the fall. 

A single-shot 
leaves no time for public opinion to 
form. The people would not have 
time to have the salubrious in- 
fluence on the fourth session which, 
after seven continuous months of 
publicity, they were able to have on 
the third. 

What, then, would the fourth ses- 
sion be likely to do? 

In the first place, the general 
sales taxers mustered, on their most 
recent test, 64 votes—just twelve 
members short of a clear majority 
of the House. They camouflaged 
their pitch behind the $100 deducti- 
ble provision, but anyone knows 
that once the general sales tax prin- 
ciple is validated in Texas law, the 
business interests will do every- 
thing in their power to make it 
apply from soup to baby buggies 


special session 


place, the 
tax—1.5 percent 


In the second 
lobby’s token 


. —_— = 


Nothing is more vital to the in- 
tegrity of the liberal movement in 
the legislature than an end to the 
demagogic repudiations of the grad- 
uated personal income tax on the 
election stumps. 

Gov. Daniel started the reflex ac- 
tion when he began condemning 
“the general sales tax and the per- 
sonal income tax.” Nothing is more 
just and fair in taxation than the 
principle of ability to pay, of which 


gas 


gas 





the personal income tax, scaled 
higher as income rises, is the best 
embodiment. Every thoughtless 


condemnation of the income tax 
strengthens the sales taxers for the 
day when the one principle, or the 
other, must prevail in Texas 

In this respect we are relieved 
that Rep. Eckhardt has hauled the 
sensitive subject onto the stage of 
the public debate. 


on severance beneficiary—was put 
forward and passed by the gas 
lobby’s men for the simple purpose 
of hauling down the sails of the Gas 
House Gang. Aside let us say that 
the pipeline tax is important, never- 
theless, because, if constitutional, it 
opens a tremendously important 
avenue of new revenue. Aside let 
us also say that the House majority 
were very probably correct in be- 
lieving that they should pass even 
this token tax now, when the gas- 
tax heat was high, rather than do 
as Gov. Daniel suggested, wait until 
the fall for a teachers’ pay session 
and a gas tax drive, when the public 
pressure would have eased and the 
sales taxers might have prevailed. 


But the main point is, the gas 
lobby’s play did haul down the sails 
of the Gas House Gang. 


In a fourth special session, where 
would the money come from? Gov. 
Daniel’s boys have been hinting he 
would have to rely to some extent 
on the gasoline sales tax. As the 
Dallas News has said, this tax is “a 
general selective sales tax’’—it hits 
everybody so certainly, it is really 
a general sales tax on one item. 


The sales tax gang already have 
their way in 75 percent of the pres- 
ent tax bill—sales taxes on liquor, 
cigarettes, cars, boats, radios, TVs, 
and what-all. What reason is there 
for thinking that they won’t have 
their way again—at least on gaso- 
line, and probably on a general sales 
tax? 


We do 
have any 
ples of the 


not, we sadly confess, 
confidence in the princi- 
leaders of the teachers’ 
lobby. If they could get their loot, 
they would accept; they would 
a general sales tax. 


nay, 

solicit, 
We 

Aikin 


are much for the Hale- 
reforms. Everybody knows 
they are going to pass, or in 
1961. We need better schools as 
soon as we can get them. But the 
tax structure, too, will be with us 
100 or 200 more years. We are mak- 
ing decisions on taxes which 
will decide a lot about human wel- 
fare and happiness in this state for 


very 


now 


now 


many decades. 
The people should have a clear 
shot at the arrogant sales taxers 


who've been trying to run the state 
into their grassless little corral. One 
time, in 1960, let us vote on these 
Carpetbagging senators and repre- 
sentatives. Then, in 1961, we can 
pass a proper tax and finance the 
improvements the schools need— 
and the hospitals, and the other 
state programs for human welfare. 


Daniel would serve the peo- 
ple and his program better by carry- 
ing the fight to 1961 than by turn- 
ing over the decision to the general 
sales taxers under such unpropitious 
circumstances. 


Gov. 
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Bartlett Appears Exclusively in the Texas Observer 





EXCLUSIVE! 


AUSTIN 

If this was a transitional legislature, 
the values of the old guard can still 
be found embedded in the 300-page 
appropriations bill. This document, 
which sags like a sack of flour when 
you pick it up, and which would have 
been put to its best use had Rep. 
Richardson thrown it at Sen Park- 
house instead of a humble desk calen- 
dar, does not make for engrossing 
reading. Nobody reads it, in fact, ex- 
cept the people whose salaries and 
programs it defines, and they would 
hardly attend more than their section. 
When I told a few legislators I had 
read it, they wanted to steal my notes, 
pick my brain; “Nobody reads the 
appropriations bill!” they exclaimed. 
All I had at hand was modern novels 
and the newspaper text of Nixon’s 
speech in Moscow; under the cir- 
cumstances, I turned to the appro- 
priations bill. I kept my notes to my- 
self, and now I can reveal (as the 
Scripps-Howard papers would have 
it said)—that is, I was the only re- 
porter present during this reading, 
and I can report exclusively—that 
it’s dull as hell. 

Of course, I didn’t read al/ the 
figures. The appropriations bill in 
this respect is like reading Norbert 
Weiner’s books on the human use of 
human helene (as distinct from other 
uses): you skip over the formulae 
and hope the prose will tell you what 
the math meant. The legislators’ prose 
in this bill, while not deathless, is 
deadly: one can see through to the 
stingy minds. 

The bill is better than the critics 
expected. Five members of the Dallas 
delegation voted no because it was 
“too much money,” and this is reas- 
suring in the same way that a ban 
in Boston suggests that the proscribed 
work might be another Ulysses. On 
the other hand, it could also be Peyton 
Place, and not to press the point too 
far, the appropriations bill accom- 
plishes a good deal of the same kind 
of thing that goes on in Peyton Place. 


T AKE the appropriation for 
the Gatesville School for Boys. Looks 
fine—five new dormitories, repairs 
on the two Negro dormitories (the 
Negroes should get some of the new 
ones, too), a new school for the boys 
—until you get to the gimmick on 
page II-31. None of the expansion 


money can be spent until the school 
has 1,420 boys and unless the average 
cost per boy stays where it is or 
drops. As the director of the Texas 
Youth Council, Dr. James Turman, 
said when I asked him about this, “If 
the price of beans goes up, we can't 
pay it—we cut down on the beans.” 
The most niggardly portion of the 
bill: denies the mental hospitals the 
expansion, the psychiatrists, the new 
quarters our mentally ill people des- 
perately need. You don’t have to name 
a single figure to préve this (though 
they bear it out). At the end of the 


section there is a “reserve appro- 
priation” which can be called on to 
feed or clothe patients when a men- 


tal hospital runs out of dough—which 
some of them are likely to do under 
this law. Says a rider, “It is not the 
intent of the 56th legislature that 
this reserve appropriation be expend- 
ed for the general improvement of 
programs provided for in regular ap- 
propriations.” If they’re not starving, 
don’t spend it. 

The bill should please the Daugh- 
ters of the Confederacy, since it ap- 
propriates $100,000 (probably un- 
constitutionally) to build a monument 
to Texas's confederate dead in, Vicks- 
burg, Mississippi, and only $21,000 
for monuments to veterans of the 
Texas Revolution. This is certainly 
a burden on interstate heroism; 
evidently it was written in because 
Daughters of the Confederacy get a 
gleam in their eye, and from then on, 
you're through—if you're running for 
re-election. 

By contrast, the money for the 
state parks is a disgrace to nature. 
The average park is allocated about 
$400 for a year’s care, plus a care- 
taker who gets $2,100, his house and 
utilities. An exception: $10,500 for 
Garner Park improvements. But for 
“Eisenhower State Park,” obviously a 
superb park, and very intelligently 
named, the parks appropriation in- 
cludes $27,000 “for the construction 
of roads.” The Highway Department’s 
$783,000,000, you see, is not enough 
to cover this project. 


T HERE IS, we concede, a 
pay raise for the most underpaid of 
the state workers—especially the hos- 
pital attendants. But the state’s anti- 
worker philosophy is best illuminated 

(Continued on Page 5) 
































The House Liberals: Sketches of Eight 


AUSTIN 

Politics—that garbled tangle of 
power, ego, the general welfare, and 
the general ignorance—is all the more 
enigmatic because of the nature of its 
principal ingredient, politicians. The 
human filter through which all politi- 
cal theory is strained, they are as a 
breed rarely able to rise above the 
level of the public environment which 
gives them their succor and their op- 
portunity. Their role in history is 
almost always exaggerated because of 
the penchant of historians to write of 
personalities, reigns, and ténures of 
office rather than of the more com- 
plicated and less measurable aspects 
of human society. Once in office, they 
are likely to be an indecisive lot, their 
actions circumscribed by their fears 
a tendency balanced somewhat by their 
ambition, the politician’s ultimate re- 
source against inaction; they are 
abused by their enemies and _ their 
enemies’ press agentry, hurt by the 
apathy of their friends, and done ill 
by the unpredictability of events. 
They are motivated by uncomplicated 
hungers such as—sometimes—the 
search for justice and—always—the 
satisfaction of the ego; theirs is gener- 
ally an unappreciated calling, lonely 
and underpaid, no place at all for men 
acutely sensitive to criticism—which 
they usually are. 

For all this, their roles often trans- 
cend the personal, for, to the extent 
they symbolize a given set of political 
ideals, they are the fleshly manifesta- 
tions of mankind’s divergent hopes 
and prejudices. 

They give color and animation to 
lifeless theory and their struggle is 
the arena in which we may test our 
beliefs. 


THE STRUGGLING 
young liberalism of 1959 Texas this 
week finished its first full scale swim 
in the mainstream of our provincial 
society. Tor seven months, liberal 
ideals bounced off the sounding board 
of the 56th legislature—abolition of 
capital punishment, a 50-cent mini- 





Exclusive! 


(Continued from Page 4) 

by the clauses here and there that sa- 
laries shall “not exceed the prevailing 
wage”—not that they shall be at 
least the prevailing wage, but that 
they shall not be any more than the 
prevailing wage. If some sucker will 
sell his labor cheap, take it. man, we’re 
in business, aren’t we? 

The bill savs the state can't hire 
aliens unless they undertake naturali- 
zation. Say the British sent over their 
top expert on the control of brucello- 
sis. He couldn’t work for us unless 
he became a Texan. 

Then there’s the education gimmick, 
that none of the school money can be 
spent for higher teachers’ pay or “en- 
riched benefits, or additional pro- 
grams” without the Comptroller’s 
permission. And the gimmick that will 
prevent Texas Tech from building an 
educational TV station. And the gim- 
micks that require Texas A&M to 
investigate the salinity of water on 
the High Plains, and why cattle are 
poisoned “by shinnery oak in the Pan- 
handle and Plains area.” And the 
gimmicks that tie down the college 
money so it can’t be used for this, or 
this, or that—except that the Athletics 
Program is exempted from these gim- 
micks, because obviously the Athletic 
Department is more important than 
the english or the physics depart- 
ments. 

For the migrant labor council, serv- 
ing hundreds of thousands of Mexi- 
can migrant workers: $10,000. For 
the Texas Animal Health Commis- 
sion: $641,935. 


Ir the legislature only had 
a writer, the appropriations bill could 
be as good as Les Miserables; or 
Charles Dickens; or Uncle Toms 
Cabin; or Tobacco Road. But they 
don’t—their masterpiece doesn’t even 
have a good ending: 

“...and said Rule is hereby sus- 
pended, and this Act shall take effect 
and be in force from after September 
1, 1959.” R.D. 


mum wage, a public utilities commis- 
sion, preservation of public beaches, 
a juvenile parole system, greater 
investment in higher education, an 
industrial safety law, protective legis- 
lation for REA, and, in the area of 
taxation, corporate net income taxes 
and graduated levies on the major oil 
and gas companies. Facing the dog- 
matism of 19th Century laissez-faire 
that still prevails as the conservative 
posture in Texas, almost all these 
liberal proposals were shunted aside. 
Kigarlin got less than 40 votes for 
the minimum wage and the public 
utilities commission; Eckhardt less 
than 60 for the graduated tax on 
natural resources; Jamison’s REA 
bill and Hughes’s industrial safety 
code were embalmed in committee; 
Kennard’s last gasp effort for a 
juvenile parole system failed on the 
final day of the session. Thus Social 
Darwinism and survival of the fittest 
continued unrefined as the Texas ap- 
proach to the 20th Century. 

jut the ideas behind these defeated 
measures—long since accepted else- 
where in western civilization—were 
advanced by the young liberals with 
an elan and a competence that can be 
described as heartening. Perhaps long 
overdue reform has a way, in itself, 
of raising up its articulate spokes- 
men; perhaps at such times democracy 
is cleanest and most vigorous, In any 
event the ideal bearers of Texas lib- 
eralism are hardy, intelligent, and 
growing in stature as politicians. As 
the efficacy of their ideas spreads in 
Texas, some among them will fill the 
offices of Speaker of the House, 
Lieutenant Governor, and Governor. 

So much has been written about 
I:ckhardt in the state press as a re- 
sult. of the beach bill, his promise 
needs no elaboration. But many of 
the House liberals—as people and as 
politicians—need introduction, the in- 
dividuals who ploughed the new 
ground and planted ideas for a more 


civilized future. Here are some of 
them: 
Charles Hughes, 32, Sherman 


lawyer. He is content with his role 
as the acknowledged leader of the 
House liberals; once he turned down 
an opportunity to run unopposed for 
the Senate. His law partner, Judge 
sob Slagle, was Yarborough’s state- 
wide campaign manager in the Senate 
race against Blakley. An _ eight-year 
veteran of the House, he has the ardu- 
ous duty of foiling the parliamentary 
ploys of a conservative opposition that 
traditionally owns all the command 
posts—the Speaker’s chair, the chair- 
manships of key committees, and the 
public relations assistance of the lobby. 
His relaxed leadership contributed 
greatly to the almost friction-free 
relationships among House liberals 
that contrasted sharply with the bitter 
personal dissension among conserva? 
tives. 

Malcolm McGregor, 30, El Paso. 
Son of a well-to-do El] Paso rancher, 
he was originally elected to the House 


in 1955 with strong conservative back 
ing. His voting record has becom« 
progressively more liberal, and he has 
acquirel a reputation as a fighter. His 
capacity for indignation is boundless 
In his passionate distaste for the o1 
ganized lobby, he has almost no rival 


‘in Austin. From his front row center 


desk that provided easy access to the 
microphone, he became, as the s« 
sions wore on, a thorn deeper and 
deeper in the side of Waggoner Cart 
whose rulings he didn’t hesitate to 
challenge. He _ steered his bill 
establishing a pre-school English pro 
gram for Spanish-speaking childr 
through tortuous parliamentary sea 
to House and Senate passage. .\1 
tegrationist. He is considering rum 
for Senate against Frank Owen. 

Don Kennard, 30, Fort Wort 
Tact and aggressiveness apply here 
Probably one of the two or three 
most accomplished politicians in t! 
legislature, his long-range prosp: 
are considered excellent. An al: 
certain candidate for the Senate sé 
now held by Doyle Willis. A 
friend of TIPRO and oil independent 
generally, he is almost wholly app: 
priations oriented and is one o! 
few acknowledged sales tax adv: 
among the liberals, though he 
voted against the selective and ger 
sales taxes these sessions. \ le: 
in the fight for more appropriatios 
for higher education, mental hospita! 
and the juvenile boy’s school at Gat 
ville, he also stepped out for TIPRO 
in the successful liberal drive to 
move the new tax on Texas oil and 
gas independents and place it on 
major companies. Could have his | 
in the Governor’s ring before th 
1960's are done. 

Alonzo Jamison, 39, Denton 
farmer, Jamison is an_articulat 
spokesman for the cause of highe: 
education and REA. Co-sponsored 
with McGregor a modified state ir 
come tax that was deeply entombed 
the revenue and tax committee. Quiet 


and dignified, he is respected on both 
sides of the aisle. Has not discouraged 


speculation that he may run for 
Senate against incumbent conservativé 
Floyd Bradshaw of Weatherford 
Like most liberal Senate aspirants, ! 
big problem is getting enough mon 
to finance a campaign. 

Max. Carriker, 38, Roby. Resign 
as president of the liberal farm 
ganization, I'armers Union, after 
election to the House. Carriker wa 
content to play out quietly his role 
a freshman legislator. An_ excellent 
and forceful speaker, he rarely ap 
peared on the microphone. He would 
probably be surprised to learn 
often he has been mentioned by 
erals as a possible future candidate 
for state-wide office. Has a good gra 
of fundamental economic issues. 

J. C. “Zeke” Zbranck, 29, Libert 
Schooled in past legislatures that wer 
overwhelmingly conservative, 2b 
nek has developed an incredibl; 
touch as a rear-guard fighter agair 


1 





Coffee at the Driskill 


AUSTIN 


The new appropriations bill makes 
something of a farce of all the hoop- 
la, flapdoodle and other kinds of jazz 
about “advertising Texas.” Appro- 
priating not even enough money to 
buy an ad in Life Magazine,- and 
prohibiting the payment of any state 
funds to public relations firms, the 
bill suggests to the Observer Stanley 
Walker’s account, in the New York 
Herald-Tribune, of a conversation he 
had with some politicians over coffee 
at the Driskill Hotel in Austin. Wrote 
Walker: 


““May I ask,’ inquired this scho- 
larly killjoy, “just what it is about 
Texas that you intend to advertise? 
He went on roughly as follows: 

“*You might, of course, advertise 
that we have superb floods and terri- 
fying droughts, and that Sen. Lyndon 
Johnson himself has hired Dr. Walter 
Prescott Webb—probably the greatest 
certified brain in Texas—to come to 
Washington and help him do some- 


thing about the uncertain Texas wa 
supply. 

“*You might also allude to the fa 
that scores of the smaller Texas 
municipalities are withering awa) 
their population and_ business ! 
taken over by the larger cities. 

“While you are about it, you might 
say something about the homicide 
rate, especially in Houston, the rel 
atively low rating of the educational 
system, the crowded prisons and sub 
standard jails, the inadequate library 
facilities, the insurance and land scan 
dals and other matters, the prevalence 
of loan sharks, the depletion of som« 
of the state’s best agricultural land 
the hard fried cow steaks, the awful 
mortality on the highways, the med 
cal quacks, the fact that more than 
half the counties are dry and—’’ 

“‘Un-Texan!” yelped a wounded 
legislator. ‘Not at all,’ said the old 
realist. ‘I love Texas. Nice folks 
Good sunsets now and then. More 
quail this year than I ever saw. The 
Gulf shrimp is good.” 


unwanted legislation and can de- 
molish a bill through ingenious 
amendments and beautifully timed 
arguments. Together with Hughes 
and Korioth, he has fought the long, 
lonely, and so far futile battle to 
regulate loan sharks. Is set for an all- 
out campaign for the Senate seat of 
Neveille Colson, Navasota conserva- 


t} 2 
ive, 


Bill Kilgarlin, 26, Houston. Pound 
for pound, the biggest liberal of them 
| and by any standard an uncom 
promising idealist. Sometimes fright 
ens old guard conservatives with his 
sweeping generalizations in favor of 
nonopoly regulation. A high school 
lebate coach, he is an orator in the 
19th Century tradition. One of the 
ost hilarious moments of the ses 
on: an after-hours debate between 
Kilgarlin. and Frates Seeligson, the 
nbending conservative from San 
\ntonio. They both were shocked. 


Franklin Spears, 27, San Antonio 
wyer. The only independent to 
crack the conservative legislative ti: 
et in San Antonio, Spears is now 
ounted the surest bet for 

n. A moderate who defends Lyndon 
fohnson to liberals, Spears comes 
from a family steeped in the liberal 
radition. His father served as state 
from San Antonio. With the 
San Antonio conservative 
lelegation in trouble at home over the 
ales,tax issue, Spears could head an 
ill-liberal delegation to the 1961 Tex 
House. Articulate and ambitious, 
e's always “there” on  economi 
issues, but he also has an authoritarian 


utlook that favors harsh moralistic 
egislation, 


re-ele¢ . 


‘nator 


es 
legislative 


A SKETCH OF EIGHT. 
are others-in the House who 
ve been featured more or less pro 
inently in Observer legislative ac 
-Johnston, Clements, Daily, 
orioth, Cannon, Whitfield, Wheeler, 
Mullen, Gladden, Laurel, Maud _ Isa- 

Wells. MeclIlhany, and 


] 1cre 
yunts 


icks, Rosas, 
more 
A fit clan. LG 


A MOTHER’S 
VENGEANCE 


AUSTIN 

Since we stood in the courtyards 
and cheered the public hangings we 
have become a little more sophisticat 
ed about ourselves; but not much. 
lhe cries for the blood of wrong-doers 
rise from too deep in our hates and 
insecurities to hope soon to be rid of. 
Surely the cries that went up against 
he gang of Negro boys who brutally 

ttacked,- sexually abused, and mur- 
a young Houston white boy 
vho had been bicycling home from 

swim in the afternoon were as 
angered and frightened as any. Thi 
mother of the dead boy, Mrs. Doris 
Bodenheimer, wrote the Houston 
ost: 

“Since my son’s death I have been 
largely sustained by the sincere sym- 
pathy of. the whole community, but 
the attitude on the part of some has 
alarmed me. I have felt from the 
beginning that some abstract evil force 
had killed my son. The person or per- 
ons responsible is ill and to find a 
scapegoat will not absolve society 
rom its share of guilt. 

“People who are oppressed and de- 
prived by society hit back. Finding 
my son’s murderer will not keep alive 
some child who now _ lives—more 
murderers will-be bred by the condi- 
tions which bred his murderer. 

“As long as we foster the sickness 
of slums and segregation we shall all 
ve infected by it. 

“This is not to say that I am con- 
vinced of the guilt of current suspects, 
but merely that the anger directed 
against them would be put to better 
use if turned toward those conditions 
which breed crime. 

“Mrs. Doris Bodenheimer, 1312 
Willard.” - 


le r¢ d 
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‘COLD, DEVASTATING FACTS’ 


(One of the closest battles in 
the legislative series now ending 
concerned the authorization of 
higher mandatory college tuition 
fees. The bill finally passed by 
only one or two votes in both 
houses, with liberals voting al- 
most solidly negative. Dr. George 
I. Sanchez, chairman of the de- 
partment of the history and 


Texan had half as much education 
as did Negro Texans and only 
about a third as much as other 
white Texans. 

Another way of looking at this 
educational impoverishment, pro- 
duct in large part of economic 
poverty and an impoverishment 
which the raising of fees would 
accentuate, is suggested by statis- 





philosophy of education at the 
University of Texas, appeared, at 
one juncture, as a private citizen 
to testify on the effect of the legis- 
lation on the financially impov- 


tics of the draft during World 
War II. Rejections of white per- 
sons for educational reasons were 





the highest in the nation in 


Kentucky and Tennessee, each | 


| with a Spanish surname had only 


one-tenth of their proportion in 
the population. 

The 1950 census revealed that 
only 8 per cent of the persons 
of Spanish surname in Texas had 
completed four or more years of 
college—as compared with 6.5 per 
cent for the total white population 
(this population includes those of 
Spanish-surname), and with 2.6 
per cent for the non-white. This 
means that, as compared with 
other white Texans, the Texan 





one-eighth as much chance of! 


erished. As sometimes happens,| with 64 rejections per thousand. | peing a college graduate; and that 


his testimony transcended 
issue as comment on social justice 
in the Southwest. Dispensing with 
his footnotes, we excerpt Dr. San- 
chez’s remarks.—Ed.) 


AUSTIN 

In principle, I am strongly op- 
posed to placing on the student 
the cost of higher education in 
public colleges and universities. 
As has been ably noted before, 
to the degree to which we depart 
from public support for higher 
education, to that degree we ap- 
proach private higher education 
and negate the very reason-for- 
being of state-supported colleges 
and universities. But I do not ap-| 
pear here to argue a matter of| 


| 
principle....I want to speak about | 


cold, demonstrable fact—devastat- | 
ing facts which have tremendous | 
implications for the State of! 
Texas. 
One area of my professional | 
specialization is that of the edu-| 
cation of minority groups, parti-| 
cularly the education of persons 
of Spanish-Mexican descent—of 
whom we have some 1,500,000 in| 
Texas, the vast majority of whom | 
are citizens of the United States. | 
These people are, on the average, | 
poor people. Their median annual | 
income, as revealed by the United | 
States Census of Population in 
1950, was $980, as contrasted with | 
$1,754 for the total white popula- 
tion (which, of course, includes 
the Spanish-surname group and 
this figure is depressed by that 
inclusion). That is to say that, ‘on 
the average, the income of a per- 
son of Spanish-Mexican descent in 
Texas is at best about half that of 
other members of the white popul- 
ation. This means that the Texan 
with a Spanish surname is, at best 
only half as able to buy higher 
education and the services essen- 
tial to it as these fellow Texans 
who do not have Spanish sur- 
names. Put differently, any raise 
in fees or tuition would hit him 
more than twice as hard than it 
would these other Texans. 





- TEXANS of Spanish-Mexi- 
can descent are in dire need of 


education at all levels—particu- whinney’s “There is at least one/ about it. 


larly of higher education, which 
is indispensable for the develop- 
ment of leadership in all fields of 
endeavor. The 1950 census reveal- 
ed that the median number of 
school years completed by this 
group is 3.5, as contrasted to 9.7 
for the white group as a whole 
(again, let us remember that this 
latter figure includes the people! 
of Spanish surname _ and 
is depressed by that inclusion) 
The non-white population com- 
pleted 7.0 years of schooling on 
the average. Stated differently, on 
the average the Spanish-surname 
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for whites was found in Texas, | 
with 63 per thousand. Compare | 
this with a rejection rate of 29| 
in Oklahoma (Indians included), | 
50 in New Mexico (Indians in-| 


cluded), 8 in Ohio, and 12 in Mon-| there was a substantial rise in| conclusions 


tana (Indians included). 

This picture becomes even more | 
revealing and devastating when | 
we make a dot map of the re- 
jections. Such a map shows the| 
lower third of Texas, where the) 
people of Spanish-Mexican des- 
cent are concentrated, almost! 
solid black—the largest such solid 
black area in the entire United | 
States, and even the Navajo re- 
servation in Arizona and New 
Mexico runs it only a remote 
second! The need for education 
here is appalling, and the need 
for persons with college training 
beyond argument. Fee raises will} 
further discourage and depress | 
the college enrollment of a people | 
who, because of poverty, are en-| 
rolled in colleges in abyssmally 
small numbers as it is. 

For instance, in 1948 a study) 
was conducted which revealed 
that in 29 four-year colleges and 
universities in Texas, there were 
cnly 799 students with Spanish 
surnames—constituting 1.6 per 
cent of the total enrollment, 
though Spanish-name persons| 
then constituted around twenty 
per cent of the total white popula- 
tion. That is, Spanish-name per- 
sons were enrolled in less than 


| prosperity 


| point of the State and of society 


the| The next highest rate of rejections ¢ompared with non-whites he had 


only a third as much chance. A| 
raise in fees will lessen even these | 
meager chances. 


At the University of Texas 


enrollment of Spanish-name stu- | 
dents after World War II, largely 
due to the so-called G.I. Bill. The 


|numbers rose from less than 300 


in 1947 to almost 500 in 1956—the | 
per cent that these figures were | 
of the total enrollment was 1.5 per 
cent in 1947 and 2.7 in 1956. In| 
other words, during a period of, 
and with financial | 


|assistance from the federal gov-| 


ernment, students of Spanish-| 
Mexican backgrounds were quick | 
to seek higher education. A raise 
in fees will work in the opposite | 
direction. 


HAT I HAVE SAID about | 

the effect that the passage of H.| 
B. 11 will have upon Texans of| 
Spanish-Mexican descent applies, | 
of course, to Texans of other | 
backgrounds who are in similar | 
economic circumstances. All eco- | 
romically poor people will be) 
hurt, and the poorer they are the} 
more they will be hurt—all to) 
the detriment of the State of 
Texas and of the nation. The un- 
justness, the inequity of all of 
this, when seen from the dew! 
point of poor people, is equalled | 


only when seen from the view- | 


as we mourn the wasted potential. 





Yarborough Acknowledges 


The Issue on 


WASHINGTON | 


|real regrets is that the last time 


Sen. Ralph Yarborough has had | 
reprinted in the Congressional | 
Record a portion of the Oteer-| 


ver's special issue June 27 on 
Roy Bedichek. 

The short biographical state- 
ment, “The respect of intelligent 
men”; J. Frank Dobie’s article, | 
“Roy Bedichek”; Hubert Me- | 


full man”; and Ronnie Dugger's} 
“Authentic tidings of invisible} 
things” were included in Sen Yar- 
borough's reprint in the July 28 
Record. 
The 


ment: 


senator's prefatory state- 


“Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on May 21, 1959 Mr. Roy 
Bedichek—one of Texas’s greatest 
men letters—died at the age 
| of 80 years. Few men have made 
|}so great a contribution to our 
people in Texas as he did; few 
men's presence has been so sorely 
| missed as his. 


of 


“His death touched me personal- 
|ly very deeply, as it hit many of 
our mutual friends. I have read 
his Adventures With a Texas 
Naturalist and Karankaway 
| Country. I sat at a table with him 
\for many nights in Town and 
Gown. He was a naturalist-philo- 
sopher reminiscent of Thoreau, 
W. H. Hudson, Burroughs, Muir, 
and other lovers of woods and 
wildlife and keen observers and 
teachers of their fellow men. It 
was my very great honor and pri- 
vilege to have had his friendship 


iI was out campaigning the state. 








and counsel and support in my 


Bedichek 


political campaigns. One of my 


he came by my campaign head- 
quarters in Austin last summer 
to offer the benefit of his advice, 


He conferred, instead, with my 
staff, but I am still sorry that 
we did not get to talk personally. 
But the staff was lifted up and 
inspired by his visit, and still talk 


“Thousands of words have been 
written and spoken about “Mr. 
Bedi,” as he was affectionately 
known to close friends. But by 
far the greatest recognition given 
him in print was published by 
the Texas Observer, an indepen- 
dent-liberal weekly newspaper. 
Ronnie Dugger... issued a special 
edition concerning “Mr. Bedi’s” 
life. It is an outstanding work, 
containing articles from several 
of Texas’ finest writers, among 
them J. Frank Dobie, Walter Pre- 
scott Webb, Hubert Mewhinney, 
and Mr. Dugger. I regret that 
space limitations will not permit 
me to reprint every word of this 
finest edition of one of the most 
fearless and influential weekly 
papers in America. 


“Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent of the Senate to have 
printed in the Appendix several 
articles or portions of articles 
from the Texas Observer of June 
27, 1959, notwithstanding that it 
is estimated by the Public Printer 
to make four and one-fourth 
pages of the Record at a cost of 
$344.25" (in excess of the per- 


| that 
work. Peters calls attention 





missible limit). 


Restrained Reflection 
On the South’s Temper 


THE SOUTHERN TEMPER, by 
William Peters, Garden City, New 


York: Doubleday & Company, 
Inc., 283 pp., $3.95. 


AUSTIN 


In The Southern Temper Wil- 
liam Peters has succeeded in writ- 
ing of the South with authority, 
objectivity, and restrained con- 
cern. The permeating atmosphere 
is one of optimism, all the more 
convincing because it springs 
from a thorough knowledge of 
what is good and what is bad 
and discouraging about race re- 
lations in the South. He concen- 
trates on the Southeast, but his 
have meaning for 
East and North Texas. 


Project Clear, the integration | 





change present practice. But, on 
the other hand, when desegrega- 
tion becomes a fact, they will 
quiety support it. It is for the 
backing of these people that the 
segregationists are making a des- 
perate plea. 


ESEGREGATION has been 
accomplished in areas scattered 
across the South—in most places 
without strong. resistance, in 
others after violence and delay. 
Peters has these two conclusions 
to draw about the latter instances: 
(1) violence or delay has occurred 
where pro-segregationist leaders 
from outside the community have 
exerted effective influence; (2) 
resistance has evaporated where 


| officials have taken a firm stand 


against it. Once desegregation is 


of the armed services initiated by| begun, its extension is only a 


the Truman administration and 


matter of time. The passive ad- 


completed under Eisenhower, has/| herents to the change stand by it. 


tremendous significance for de-| 
segregation of the South today.) 


When historians write of the 


Integration has been extended to| Negro’s struggle in the mid- 


every phase of life on military | 
bases, from the barracks to the 
schools for service children. Ex- 
periences with Project Clear in 
the South and with Southern per- 
sonnel have proved conclusively | 
integration can and does | 
to| 
the fact that when practice 
changes before attitudes change, | 
an immediate shift in attitudes | 
begins. 


This observation suggests the 
key role to be play@g by the ma- 
jority of Southerners. Most South- 
erners, like the average residents 
of any American community, are 
passively committed to the status 
quo. They will do nothing to 








ARE TRS 


Sirs: My husband and I want 


devoted to Roy Bedichek. It was 
the most fitting tribute imagin- 
able for such a fine writer. Mrs. 
John B. Ohrt, 1445 Chamboard, 
Houston 18, 


Sirs: My friends and I enjoyed 
reading the special edition of your 
paper dedicated to Roy Bedichek. 
You are to be commended for 
this extraordinary journalistic 
achievement. 


Bob Baker, Duncanville, 


Sirs: One of the occupational 
hazards of a constant bootlicker 
is an occasional kick in the teeth. 
Senator Lyndon Johnson, long on 
the kicking end, found this out 
when Ike booted him a good one 
in the mouth by saying he doesn’t 
think Lyndon would be a fit can- 
didate for president. 


Well, maybe the great moder- 
ate senator will bite back at last. 
Franklin Jones, Marshall. 


Sirs: My subscription has run 
out for the Texas Observer. I 
wish you would bill me for your 
paper, because I am now on strike. 
My union, IAM, is on strike at 
Mission Manufacturing Co., Hous- 
ton. It looks like a long, hard 
fight. It’s the same old story. 
They are doing everything to 
bust us. 


William C. Duncan, 5318 Bret- 
shire, Houston 16. 


Dear Sirs: I would like to sub- 
scribe to the Observer. You are 
to be commended for the way you 
expose the petty little people in 
government that misuse public 
trust for their selfish interest. 


Billy M. Jones, 1913 Emporia, 


twentieth century South, they will 
surely give full credit to Southern 
churchwomen; the ministry; scat- 
tered, outspoken newspapers; and 
such organizations as the South- 
ern Regional Council, the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee, 
and the NAACP. But particularly 
noble and important have been 
the Negro leaders of the South, 
the young men who, fully com- 
mitted to the whole Negro com- 
munity, have spoken, not to in- 
dividual white men, but to the 
entire white community in de- 
manding their rights. Such men 
as Martin Luther King, educated 
and clean cut, have set history- 
making examples in leading their 
people. 


Drawing upon the writing of 
John Dollard and Lillian Smith, 
Peters presents a lurid psychologi- 


|cal connection between sex and 


; : | segregation in the South. He ac- 
to congratulate you on the issue 





Houston 15. 


knowledges economic and prestige 
factors as significant but says that 
sex is the source of most of the 
anti-Negro feeling. Southern men 
have a powerful guilt complex 
for their generations of using 
Negro women to satisfy their 
lust. Desegregation will make 
their former mistresses less ac- 
cessible. But white men are con- 
vinced that desegregation will 
open their wives’ bedroom doors 
to Negro men. 


ETERS'S TREATMENT is ob- 
jective andhisown personal 
reaction to the desegregation 
drama is subdued. He grows 
angry, however, about the Federal 
Government's role, when he finds 
overwhelming evidence that the 
executive branch is actually giving 
aid and comfort to the segrega- 
tionists. President Eisenhower has 
not taken a firm stand on the 
moral issues involved. Federal 
agencies and private enterprises 
working under government con- 
tract in the South have both 
failed, except in a few instances, 
to offer Negroes equal opportu- 
nity for employment. On this 
point Peters criticizes forcefully, 
not as a Northerner about a 
Southern problem, but as an 
American about a national prob- 
lem with grave international im- 
plications. 


Peters has hope for race re- 
lations in tomorrow’s South. He 
has faith in its youth and practi- 
cal business leaders. He is con- 
vinced that time is running out 
for the segregationists. 


BETTY PARKER 


(The reviewer is a member of 
the staff of the American Friends 
Service Committee in Austin— 
Ed.) 
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. Busby Before Labor School 


> 


(Related Story, Page 1) 


AUSTIN 


What effect will the 1959 
tax bill have on _ politics? 
“The outcome likely means 
liberals will take the House.” 
Is a general sales tax inevit- 
able? “The astute pro view is 
that the 57th legislature may 
come here more firmly com- 
mitted against sales taxes 
than the 56th.” Furthermore, 
the liberals may elect a Gov- 
ernor soon “unless a truly 
modern conservative comes 


to the fore.” 
Unorthodox views for a busi- 


ness newsletter, but Horace Busby, 
editor of the Texas Businessman, 
thinks of himself as a critic ad- 
vising business from the outside. 
This week he told labor leaders 
what he is trying to accomplish 
and what he thinks they should 
cdo with “the greatest peak of 
power that labor has been able 
yet to achieve in Texas.” 

Busby said there are two kinds 
of businessmen in Texas, the old 
fashioned conservatives against 
most everything and the modern 
conservatives who are not blind 
to the rise of liberal forces and 
do not insist on “100 per cent.” 
Busby, week after week, tries to 
cast his lot and influence with 
the moderns while staunchly de- 
fending such causes as the gen- 
eral sales tax and the Senate 
candidacy of William A. Blakley, 
whose election he predicted. 

His newsletter has been appear- 
ing since 1957. He is _ close- 
mouthed about his circulation, but 
no one in Austin politics would 
deny that he has an influence 
among the people who are en- 
gaged in “opinion formation.” 

Before he started his business 
letter, Busby was thought of as 
the once-liberal editor of The 
Daily Texan who had turned 
speechwriter for Lyndon John- 
son, Price Daniel, and Allan Shiv- 
ers. He allows that he has written 
“thousands of speeches,” but he 
prefers to regard those years as a 
time when he was let “just sit 
around and think” by the political 
figures he worked for. He joined 
Johnson in 1948; after a turn as 
administrative officer of the Sen- 
ate preparedness subcommittee in 
1950-51, he joined Senator Daniel 
as administrative assistant for a 
year. Since then he has been back 
and forth between Austin and 
Washington. “I feel closer to 
Johnson than any of the others,” 
he said — meaning Daniel and 
Shivers. 

This week Busby turned up at 
a session of the AFL-CIO summer 
institute to tell the 50 labor 
Jeader-students what’s going on 
in Texas business and what he 
thinks should be going on in 
Texas labor. 

State AFL-CIO President Jerry 
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Holleman, introducing him, voiced 
some skepticism about his news- 
letter. “People differ about to 
what extent he is an expert, or 
if he is,” Holleman said, but he 
“carries considerable weight in 
the state of Texas,” and his news- 
letter is read in labor’s offices 
“to see what the propagandists for 
the other side say, almost.” 

“We feel,” Holleman concluded, 
“that he predicts more for us 
than we expect to be.” 

Busby, responding, said “Our 
role was undertaken entirely at 
our own initiative, to the interest 
and some consternation in the 
business community.” One result 
now occurring is more interest in 
state government in the general 
business community, he said. He 
told the group he is “a third-party | 
observer—commentator, whatever 
it might be—making constructive 
observations from a_ third-party 
position.” 


‘A Different Approach’ 

Texas businessmen divide into | 
two groups with “entirely differ- 
ent perspectives and attitudes,” 
he said. 

First are “the traditionalists,” 
native Texans who have lived 
here their whole lives and whose 
horizons “are not beyond the local 
community very much and cer- 
tainly not beyond the state.” They 
feel that “all will work out” in 
the state government; 
hostile toward states like Michi- 
gan, and they have a sentiment 
for “the past.” 

But Texas has won a place now, 
Busby said, “on the circuit of the 
management cycle of the larger 
management companies. Key po- 
sitions are occupied by people in 
Texas on something approaching 
a transient basis. The highest po- 
sition is something on beyond 
Texas,” and promotion depends 
on performance in Texas. 

This second group, he said, has 
a “considerably different” atti- 
tude toward labor, “not necessar- | 
ily more friendly, but far more} 
understanding and less inclined to 
be favorable to some of the kinds 
of campaigns that have been con- 
ducted by conservatives in the 
past.” Theirs is not “a conserva- 
tism against the Supreme Court | 
and against Big Labor” but rather 
a concern “with specifics in state | 
government.” 

“The business leadership against 
whom the labor-liberal has been 
running for ten years—the busi- 
ness types, oil entrepreneurs, in- 
surance entrepreneurs, the family 
promoter—seems to be _ passing 
into eclipse ... and into the void 
that he has already created by 
what I call lack of reality ... are 
moving trained management men 
... With a different approach.” 

Busby said these new men are 
interested less in a man’s back- 














they are’ members object that the state or- 





ground than in his “competence.” 
They want “constructive outside 
criticism.” 

“That same interest in labor and 
the liberal group in outside criti- 
cism is not present,” he _ said. 
“Labor somewhat is in the same 
mental state that business was in 
during the ’30’s and '40’s, the com- 
plete conviction that there is only 
one view. ... Only in the last few 
months has business turned itself 
around and said ‘Perhaps we can’t 
go at this thing on a 100 percent 
basis.’ ” 

While Busby said neither labor 
nor business in Texas is actually 
monolithic, the image of mono- 
liths damages them. “Eventually 
you can’t be against everything. 
Business can’t win its political 
wars in 1970 by fighting the image 
of Franklin Roosevelt. You,” he 
told the labor men, “can’t keep 
running against Shivers. You can’t 
keep running with—or behind— 
or ahead of—Daniel.” 

Busby discussed at length legis- 
lators’ ideas about business and 
labor lobbies. He said in effect 
that many younger conservative 
legislators criticize business lob- 
byists because they work mainly 
with the old-timers and don’t 
provide hard facts. The sum of 
his survey about the labor image 
seemed to be that while labor 
provides hard factual information, 
conservatives and labor-oriented 


ganization’s broad social interests 
are not limited to union purposes, 
while the liberals in the legisla- 
ture appreciate this broad per- 
spective. 


Future Environment 
For Humble’s Workers 


vz Sociologist Dr. Bernice 
burn Moore of the 


Foundation for Mental Health told 


an Austin gathering of educators 


Mil-| three denied the charge, explain- 
Hogg | ing they had been “propositioned.” 


| 


| While in jail on the drunk and 
disorderly charge, the women 


that Texas is no longer afraid of| stood at a window and “shouted 


the “common man,” 
its provincialism and hostility to 
eggheads, and is learnir 


discarding | curses and suggestions to passers- 


| by,” 


the 


story said. The paper 


ig the im-| added that in the new courthouse 
| 


portance of education. Addressing | under construction, “the jail is on 


the Conference on C: 
tions for Associaticn Per 
at the University 
Moore said the answer to unem- 
ployment is education and that as 
the state has improved its ed 
tional facilities, fear, hate, and 
intolerance have lessened 
ke Colonel Homer Garrison, di- 
rector of the Department of 
Public Safety, and D Ve 
Prescott Webb, historian and 
writer, traded stories of the 


sonnel 


Dr. 


aa 
of i€xas, 


Rangers—both moderr nd old-| 


time—before the 
Club. Said Webb of i Ranger 
captains such as Ber Cull 
and Jack Hays, “Ther SO! 
thing left out of them, a mposi- 
tion of fear. Some men can 
quer fear, but these I 
did not have fear in them 
rison, speaking for the 
51-man force, said they were fear- 
less, too. 
ed Arkansan Kay Voetmann, 
sponding to a series in the U. 
of T. student newspaper by 
mer Texan Robb Burlage 
compared the “climates” of 
tin and Little Rock on the 
tion issue, said moderation 


ree- 


for- 


tnat 


integra- 


been the prevailing sentiment in | 


Texas capital city because (1) It 





‘Can Labor Hold Power’ | 


Closing, he asked whether labor | 


1961. “Every political officeholder 
in Texas is speaking today with a 
great consciousness of the labor 
vote that was not there ten years 


can hold its power in Texas om 
| 
| 


ago,” and labor is “in a swing | 


position in district after district,” | 
he said. 

In the current legislature, the | 
labor-liberal group were protect- | 
ed from criticism about the | 
course of events because the re- | 
sponsibility lay with the Senate- | 
Speaker team, he said. But in| 
1961 the _ labor-liberal group | 
“stands a very good chance of 
organizing the House” and then | 
will be responsible for what hap- 
pens. | 

“In Texas is labor prepared to | 
be responsible for what happens? | 
Can labor survive that responsi- 
bility?” he asked. The present tax 
structure has been squeezed for 
its last extra sums, “in the next 
five years, when you have con- 
sidreably more power, that struc- 
ture goes—it just won't raise the 
money. The labor substitute for 
that is the thing your future de- 
pends on in Texas,” he said. R.D. 





has never been so closely identi- 


fied with “Old Southern” tradi-| 
tion as Little Rock, (2) relative 
moderation of the Texas legisla- 
ture, (3) the Austin populace, less | 


“industry-oriented and more lib- 
eral ... has discouraged the 
lence of reaction.” 

ke The last of 42 wood 


has been completed by 


Austin Rotary |} 


Aus- | 


nas 


mmunica-|the top floor, and it will not be 


| possible for prisoners to talk from 
windows ' to. persons’ on 
ground.” 
Jz The Houston Post started a 
Sunday series on ten un- 
solved murders with the head- 
line, “$5,000 for Solving The Case 
of the Crucifix Murder.” Police 
Chief Carl Shuptrine in a prefa- 
tory note commended the Post for 
| publicizing cases “that so far have 
| baffled us.” 
When Humble Oil completes 
its new office building in 
downtown Houston, Humble's 
3,600 home office employees will 
be driving their cars into an ad- 


the 


ri 
a 
-_ 


~~ a A 





'§ The Way of Life | 





joining garage (capacity 1,300 
cars), walking in an underground 
passage to the city’s largest sky- 
| scraper (a simple rectangular 
| tower 44 stories tall), perhaps tak- 
| ing their meals in a cafeteria on 
the concourse (capacity 1,200) 
and occasionally attending events 
‘in the 500-seat auditorium. Ther: 
will be a landscaped plaza in front 
of the building, with reflecting 
| pool and fountains. Humble Oil 
is owned by Standard of New 
Jersey. 

s+ Why do girls enter beauty 
~ contests? Not a polite ques- 
| tion, precisely, but six young San 


vio-| Antonio ladies who have won var- 


|ious contests answered the Sun- 


cannons | day Express-News: (1) “My par- 
the | ents and friends thought it would 


Alamo Planing Mills of San Ar-| be good for me, since I was so 


tonio for use in the John Wayne 
motion picture of > 
the Alamo to be filmed at Brac 
kettville in September. Most of the 
guns were fashioned of redwood, 
but the final two—which are to 
be blown up in the movie 
made of balsa wood 
version divides the guns equally 
among the Texans and the Mexi- 
cans. 


or i = 
she movie 


sv The Kountze News front- 

paged a report that a woman 
who told a grand jury she had 
been raped was arrested several 
hours later for drunkerness and 
disturbing the peace. She had told 


the grand jury that three men had 
raped her after first offering to 
help push her stalled car out of a 
ditch. She signed a complaint 


the battle of| 


| who have been 


shy...”; (2) “I entered only for 
the fun”; (3) “My own goal since 
I was old enough to study Amer- 
ica was to someday represent it”; 
(4) “The girls at work entered 
me”; (5) “I’ve known some girls 
in contests and 
just to hear them talk made this 
one of my fondest desires’; and 
(6) Mostly to enjoy the contest 
<> In Houston, “Playboy’’ could 
not be found for sale any- 
where. The vice squad took a 
copy to the district attorney, who 
had nothing to say about it. The 
mayor decided he would not 
name a committee of lawyers to 


| 





| 
| 


| said. Meantime, 


censor pornography — might in- 
fringe freedom of the press, he 
news vendors 
knew that if they displayed Play- 


against only one of the three; all| boy, they might be arrested. 








NOTICE OF INTENTION 
TO INCORPORATE 


Notice is hereby given that P. B. ‘the property of Frank Burdett, 


Thomson doing business as Depot | 


Issued and 








Stores, 1430 W. Commerce St., 201) choritt for levy by Plaintiff's At- 


S. Alamo St., 3618 Broadway, and 
Thomson's Stores, 3106 Frede- 
ricksburg Road, all in San An- 
tonio, Texas, and as Thomson's 


Stores, 909 E. Main St., in Frede- | 


ricksburg, Texas, intends to in- 
corporate under the name of 
Thomson’s Depot Stores, Inc., on 
September 1, 1959. 

P. B. THOMSON, Owner 


SHERIFF'S SALE 

BY VIRTUE of a certain Ex- 
ecution issued by the Clerk of the 
District Court of Dallas County, 
Texas, 44th Judicial District, on 
the 2nd day of July,J959, in a cer- 
tain Cause Numbered, 39917-B, 
wherein The J. R. Watkins Com- 
pany is Plaintiff, and Neal Mum- 
ford, Frank Burdett and Edd 
Johnson are Defendants, in favor 
of the said Plaintiff for the sum 
of $4,627.29, with interest thereon 
at the rate of 6 per centum per 
annum from the Ist day of Janu- 
ary 1954, together with attorneys 
fees in the amount of $750.00, to- 
gether with all costs of sujt, that 
being the amount of a judgment 
recovered by the said Plaintiff, in 
the District Court of Dallas 
County, Texas, 44th Judicial Dis- 
trict, on the 18th day of May 1959. 

I, on the 3rd day of August 
1959, at 3:32 o'clock P. M., have 
levied upon, and will, on the Ist 
day of September 1959, that being 
the first Tuesday in said month, 





at the Courthouse door, in the 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
| THE STATE OF TEXAS 
TO Robert Chester Still De- 
|fendant, in the hereinafter styled 
and numbered cause: 

You (and each of you) are here- 
by commanded to appear before 
the 126th District Court of Travis 











tents and purposes; 

If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 
served. 


WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR.,| 
Clerk of the District Courts of 


Travis County, Texas. 






















firm without a 
‘m name on June 





H. G. Keaton 
Grady Acuff 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 
Notice is given that K. 


nerebDy 


| City of Austin, within legal hours,| County, Texas, to be held at the! give under my/|M. McuUIppon, an inaividual, or 
| proceed to sell for cash to the| courthouse of said county in the) hand and the seal of said Court;Howard County, Texas, doing 
_ | highest bidder, all the right, title} City of Austin, Travis County,| at office the City of Austin, business under the firm name of 
'and interest of Defendant, Frank | Texas, at or before 10 o'clock A. this the 23rd ds f July, 1959 K. H. McGibbon Oil Company, in- 
| Burdett, in and to the following} M. of the first Monday after the Se rT tends. to incorporate said firm 
described property levied upon as| expiration of 42 days from the Clerk of strict Courts,| without a change of the firm 
date of issuance hereof; that is to Travis County, Texas name on June 1, 1959. 
|and said property pointed out to| say, at or befure, 10 o'clock A. M By A. E. JONES Deputy K. H. McGibbon, Owner 
| of Monday the 7th day of Sep-| —-—— . ’ ——_—_— 
torneys, to-wit: tember, 1959, and answer the pe-| NOTICE required by Art. 1307,,TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN 
25 acres of land, Abstract 169,!tition of plaintiff in Cause Num-|R.S.T. is hereby given that the Notice is hereby given that the 
| Survey 25, James Coleman Sur-| ber 114,434, in which Ruth Inez| below named firm intends to in-| partnership lately subsisting be- 
| vey. Carpenter Still is Plaintiff and | corporate jer the identical| tween Kurt Schmedes and W. V 
93 acres of land, Abstract 521,} Robert Chester Still is defendant,| name. Ray Aircraft Supply Co. Brenizer of Travis County, Texas, 
Survey 17, J. M. Mitchell Survey.| filed in said Court on the 22nd — ——--- under the firm name of “A. Lass- 
| THE ABOVE SALE to be made| day of June, 1959, and the nature. TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: | berg & Company” was dissolved 
| by me to satisfy the above de-|of which said suit is as follows: Notice is hereby given that the! by mutual consent on the last day 
scribed judgment for $4,627.29, Being an action and prayer for | partners! lat subsisting be- of June, 1959. All debts owing to 
plus interest and attorneys fees,| judgment in favor of Plaintiff and| tween H. G. Keaton and Grady (the said partnership are to be re- 
| together with all costs of suit, and| against Defendant for decree of Acuff of Howard County and| ceived by the said Kurt Schmedes 
| the proceeds applied to the satis- | Divorce dissolving the bonds of | Daws ‘ou respectively, | and all demands on the said part- 
faction thereof. matrimony heretofore and now) unde f name of Foster | nership are to be presented to him 
T. O. Lang, Sheriff, existing between said _ parties;|Gin Company as dissolved by | for payment 
Travis County, Texas, Plaintiff alleges that defendant) mut consent on the last day of Kurt Schmedes 
Py HENRY KLUGE, Deputy.| was guilty of excesses, cruel) May, 1959 bts owing. to the W. V. Brenizer 
| Austin, Texas, treatment and outrages toward| said t in are to be re- apiniaiaiamenaian 
| August 3, 1959. plaintiff; that no children were} ceived t iid H. G. Keaton| TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN 
—————E born of this marriage and no) and Gr iff and all demands| Notice is hereby given that W 
NOTICE OF INTENTION children were adopted by them;/on the said partnership are to be|D. Anderson, an individual of 
TO INCORPORATE that no community property was| presented to them for payment. | Travis County, Texas, doing busi 
The State of Texas acquired by plaintiff and defend- H. G. Keaton | ness under the firm name of W. D 
County of Harris ant during their marriage; Plain- Grady Acuff Anderson Company, intends to in- 
Notice is hereby given of the/ tiff further prays that her former ae corporate said firm without a 
lintention of AutoSports, Ltd.,|nmame of Ruth Inez Carpenter be ms ’ pe eas _ | change of the firm name on June 
2718 Westheimer, Houston 19,| restored to her; Plaintiff further) TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: |}, 1959. 
Texas, to incorporate under the| prays for relief, general and spec-| Notice is hereby given that H W. D. Anderson, Owner 
name of MotorSports, Inc., with «* which oun - Keaton and — ig coemereenenscnenaieENane 
ili q of which more fully appears owa t anc awson | 
wad a3 ny Jr.|from Plaintiff's Original Petition | Cor espe ely, doing busi-| TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN 
d/b/a AutoSports, Ltd.| on file in this office, and which | ness under the firm name of Fos- Notice is hereby given that 
reference is here made for all in-| ter Gin ¢ intend to in-| Kurt Schmedes, an individual, of 


Travis County, Texas, doing busi- 
ness under the firm name of “A 
Lassberg & Company, intends to 
incorporate said firm without a 
change of the firm name on June 
1, 1959. 

Kurt Schmedes, Owner 











The ‘Culprits’; Prof Fired; Porter for Nixon 


in frequenoy Johnson 58 percent, 
Stevenson 30, Kennedy 27, Kefau- 
ver 22, Faubus 15, Symington 14, 
Humphrey 11, Brown 6, Williams 
4, Meyner 4, 


The four representatives who 

obtained the appropriations 
bill (see last week's Observer, 
page one) were Reps. Don Ken- 
nard, Fort Worth; Malcolm Mc- 
Gregor, El Paso; Bob Wheeler, 
Tilden; and James Cotten, Wea- 
therford. The Observer, however, 
is not at liberty to go into further 
details. Frank Manitzas, the AP) 


reporter to whom the advance | . 


copy of the hush-hush bill was 
delivered, was telephoned that a) 
copy was available. He returned | 
from covering Hurricane Debra | 
and worked 15 hours adding | 
figures before he could write a) 


line. The Department of: Public) 


Safety “investigation” of how the | Texas would like to see affairs of/ 


bill was obtained from the lock- 
and-key secrecy of the appronpri- 
ations committee on the floor) 
level above the House chamber— 
an investigation that was a farce 
in the first place—has come to 
naught, and will continue to do 
so 


Nomnaan Gregor has been 
fired from his teaching job in 
the English Department at Texas 
Western College, the Observer 
has been apprised, because he is 
a political liberal. The two El 
Paso dailies have neglected to re- 
port the story; the Observer has 
been in correspondence with El 
Paso sources. 

A statement on the case by 
Otis Ben Hicks, chairman for the 
“student committee for Demo- 
cratic action,” says Gregor was 
fired in March on the complaints 


‘ 


to face his accusers, said Hicks. 





/ Behind the scenes in the de- 
lay 
spencing bill this week was the 
desire of some senators to “get” 
Insurance Cmsr. William Harri- 
son by cutting his salary and to 
encourage the resignation of Com- 
mission Chairman Penn Jackson. 
Jackson said, “Some people in 


the board conducted like they 
once were.” The House stood firm 
against the Senate, and the Senate 
backed down on the purge. 


As Observer readers know, 


. Rep. Geo. Hinson has advanc- | 


ed harsh criticism of Speaker Wag- 
goner Carr. In the Dallas Times- 
Herald, Carr hit back in these 
words: “I never expect George 
Hinson, any more than I would 
James Hoffa, to agree with my 


political philosophy on anything.” | of the things which have marked | 
Hinson has supported Gov. Daniel! past elections.” The liberals see| 
for election and has carried Dan-| this as a program to cut down 
— participation in liberal pre- 
| 


iel's natural gas tax bills in the 
House. 


Hinson, told of Carr’s remark | 


of townspeople related to his 
presiding at a non-partisan politi- 
cal meeting and associating him- 
self with a social action group 
which favors integration. He was 
dismissed without a warning or 
|a hearing and was never allowed 


in final passage of the 


opened the special session to 
loan shark regulation legislation, 
the Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
declared. Discussing the constitu- 
tional amendment to lift the ten 
percent interest ceiling, the paper 
said, “The public can not be ex- 
pected to vote to eliminate this 
protection without knowing what 
will follow.” 


/ The Houston Post hailed what 

the liberal Harris County De- 
mocrats have condemned, the 
decision of tax assessor-collector 
Carl Smith, “on his own volition,” 
as the Post said, to require each 
poll tax payer to sign an affidavit 
when paying his poll tax, and to 


Vv 





abolish what the Post calls “rov-| 


ing poll tax deputies” and what 
the liberals think of as door-to- 
|} door poll tax salesmen. “The 
cpportunities for dishonesty were 
there whether exploited or not,” 
| argued the Post. “The extent to 
which incorrect poll lists actually 
| have contributed to irregularities 
at the polling places may be open 
| to question, but they at least 
| Pelped to make possible some 





J Gov. Daniel should have 


law as it was. Their reason: they 
had been promised a tax cut 
for 7-11 and Safeway stores in 
the definition of the chain store 
tax. When the bill did not go 
to conference, this promise had 
to be defaulted. 


J Lobbyist John Osorio took a 

blow in the midriff at the 
last minute when Sen. Andy 
Rogers, Childress, reinstated the 
tax on Osorio’s jeweler clients. 
The tax on jewelry stayed in the 
final bill. 





Political Intelligence 





/ Editorial reactions to the tax 
V pill in the daily press had 
Similar sounds. Houston Post: the 
“give and take” was commend- 
able, maybe now they'll adjourn 
and go home, “and what a day 
of rejoicing that will be.” Dallas 
News: the bill had “probably as 
much merit as is possible,” legis- 
lators “deserve credit” for the 
“give-and-take,"’ but the best plan 
would be a general sales tax plus 
“a fair income tax.” Corpus 
Christi Caller: the bill is “fully 
satisfactory to few but reluctantly 








cincts. 


The Dallas delegation in the! 


VY about him, replied: “That's | ¥ House formed the backbone 


pretty raw, isn't it? That’s a 
raw, asinine statement for a per- 
son in his position to make.” 


j . 
|}a conference committee on the} 
| tax 


of the conservatives voting for) 


instead became} 
| 


bill that 





One Conservative’s Perspective 


| 
| 


acceptable to most,” “no doubt 
the best that could be achieved” 
without infinite delay. 


/ But the Caller added a fillip: 

“In one aspect, the long legis- 
lative battle was justified. The| 
House, constitutionally respon- 
sible for initiating tax revenue- 
raising measures, has loosened 
the Senate’s tight grip on tax 





policy. In the long run that could 


(One of the more conservative,; boats and motors, don't hit mej everything. And they want to get| prove to be the most beneficial | 


don't hit|it from business. And look how| result of the otherwise deplored; 


though less prominent, members| with air conditioning, | 
of the House of Representatives | me with furs and jewelry! Don't | successful they were. Daniel got/ delay and confusion.” 
this week recapped in a two-hour} Don't, Don't.’ Sure, I know I did| his whole program. Corporation | 
interview with the Observer his| my bit to help keep down spend-/| franchise tax, what was that, $32, , Fire-eating Ed Pooley, E1| 
reaction to the 56th Legislature.| ing, but, shoot, that’s another | million. And of course the gas tax,!V pa... Herald-Post editor, com-| 
Assured he would not be quoted! thing—there ought to be some-| though I think that is unconstitu- | mended Rep. Bob Eckhardt as | 


by name, the representative sum- | 
marized his views by outlining! 
some new conservative approaches 
which a practical _ politi-| 
cian, he thinks will be necessary | 
“if they want to keep electing| 
conservatives to office in Texas.” 
The Observer tested these views 
with a cross-section of conserva-| 
tive members of the Texas House 
and found a mixed reaction: em-| 
phatic agreement, reluctant agree- 


as 


ment, and outright disagreement. 
The following is presented, then, 
as a statement that represents 


one of the trends in conservative| meed for conservatives to be for) politics are. 


political thinking in Texas.—Ed.) 
AUSTIN 


“The trouble with this legisla-| ‘conservative’ and ‘liberal’ thing| for a general sales tax. I mean 


ture was we had no rallying point 
while the libs where all banded | 
‘together against a sales tax and/| 
for a gas tax.” An unbending! 
conservative, the legislator said 
the failure to pass a general sales 


tax was “a considerable conser- 
vative defeat.” 
“Now, I'm not on anybody's! 


not Burkett’s team, not anybody's 
And I'm not trying to put blame 


on anybody personally. But the| shoot, conservatives have been for | sales tax on a man who makes 


fact of the matter is, if the con- 
servatives are ever going to do| 
anything in this legislature, we 
have got to have something to be| 
for. You can’t just be against 
everything. Look at me—on taxes | 


thing else for a conservative to 
be than just against all spending! 
We've got to do some spending 
The population is growing and 
we'll need more schools, *-more 
teachers 
growing, we ought to spend more 


than we're doing. I didn’t realize | 


until I got down here how bad 
and overcrowded things were in 
the and hospitals and 
institutions like that. We're not 
going to get anywhere being 
‘against’ improving those things. 
That's what I mean about the 


prisons 


something. 
“Now, personally, I thing this 


has been overworked. I don't 


know what a conservative is, or! 


what a liberal is. To me, a con- 
servative is for business and a 
liberal is for labor. I believé in 
business, it provides the jobs. I 


| don't believe they should be taxed 
| out 6f existence 

“But again, this is being ‘against’ | 
team, not the Speaker's team,| something. Now, I'm for spending 


some money, but doing it on a 
sound businesslike basis. But, 
that years. We need something 
more. 

“The liberals don't have any 
trouble finding things to be for. 
They want to spend money for 
higher education, for teachers, for 








—I was saying, ‘Don’t hit me with| the hospitals, for practically 
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tional.” (The reporter remarked | 
that Daniel didn't get his corpora- 
tion fanchise tax change aimed 
principally at interstate corpora- 


tions. “Hell, what's the differ- 
lence,” he replied, “business has 
to pay = 


(The reporter also pointed out 
that the “libs” didn’t get any- 
thing remotely resembling what 
they wanted for higher education, 
hospitals et al.) “Well, that’s right. 
You're right there. There’s not 
| enough money in that appropria- 
tion bill, no matter what your 


! 
“Now I was one conservative 
|}that was for something. I was 


really for it. I didn’t give up on 
it until the third special session. 
|I'd have liked to have seen the 
}tax committee recommend a gen- 
eral sales tax this last time. But 


they said, ‘Oh no, the people 
might think we're for it.’ Now, 
|isn’'t that a terrible answer? 


What's wrong with being for it? 
I'm for it. It would be a lot better 
than a bunch of selective sales 
taxes. A one per cent general 


| 


| $2,000 couldn't cost him but $20, 
pow if he spent every nickel of 
it for taxable items, which food 
would not be. Twenty dollars? 
But under our selective taxes, 
it costs a man about $80 in state 
taxes of one kind and another 
just to drive his car. And a poor 
man probably drives his car more 
than a rich man does—a rich man 
flies a lot of places he goes—and 
the poor man would end up pay 
ing more gasoline sales taxes. 


“But the libs made it seem a 
choice between a gas tax on the 
long lines or a general sales tax. 
And, of course, you can’t win a 
battle like that.” L.G. 
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“a valuable man.” First, said| 
Pooley, Eckhardt introduced a} 
fair and honest natural gas tax, | 
naturally beaten “by this bough- | 


ten legislature.” Then Eckhardt 
exposed the methane-ethane 
“fraud” and “cheat’’ exempting 


natural gas from the natural gas | 
tax. Said Pooley: “We probably | 
will never know what monumen- | 
tal crook was the originator of | 
that idea, but he has put his 
brand on the natural gas pigetine | 
business....Now we must say 
that the source of the evil is 
some natural gas firms that would 
steal to make a profit. We wonder 
if they gyp their customers in 
the Northern states as they do 
in Texas. Do they measure ac- 
curately when they sell their | 
gas? Or do they cheat there as| 
here? How can any customer} 
trust a firm that enters into such 





a plot? Thanks for a fine job, 
Mr. Eckhardt. May your tribe 
increase!!" 


F Presidential politics in Texas: 

Oilman H. J. Porter, GOP 
national committeeman, endorsed 
Nixon, “a conservative” devoted 
to free enterprise and constitu- 
tional government. Porter ap- 
pointed Houston oil and gas man 
Albert B. Fay state GOP finance 


chairman. 
J A random poll of presidential 
choices by University of Texas 
students showed: Kennedy 44 stu- 
dents, Stevenson 43, Nixon 33, 
Johnson 31, Rockefeller 21, Sym- 
ington 3, Meyer 1, Martin Luther 
King 1, Walter Reuther 1, Eugene 
Debs 1. The last Belden Poll 
showed this: first choice for the 
Democratic nomination—Johnson 
40 percent, Stevenson 13, Kennedy 
9, Faubus 6, Kefauver 5, Sym- 
ington 4, Humphrey 2, Brown 1, 
Williams 1. Asked to name “two 
or three” most qualified candid- 





ates, the Belden pollees named 


/ Young Democrats of Texas, 
Y who endorsed Oscar Mauzy, 
Dallas attorney, for national Y. D. 
president at their San Antonio 
convention, evidently confirmed 
that decision when a protesting 
delegation was not recognized by 
the executive committee meeting 
in Dallas. 


/ Cullum Greene, political 

writer for the Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram, speculated that 
Mrs. R. D. Randolph, “the god- 
mother of the liberal element,” is 
“in trouble within her bailiwick 
of Harris County” because (a) 
labor leaders are engaging in a 
“growing departure from _ her 
camp” since Gov. Daniel has got 
over some legislation labor favor- 
ed; (b) she “drew criticism” from 
Billy Goldberg for criticizing his 
law partner, Sen. Bob Baker, 
Houston; (c) she is opposed to 
Sen. Johnson, “who because of 
his position has won organized 
labor on his side.” Greene con- 
cluded the choice of her suc- 
cessor as national committeewo- 
man “may not produce as big 
a fight as might be expected” in 
1960. 


V 


It is the Observer's under- 
standing that as far as Sen. 
Yarborough is concerned, he 
will fight for Mrs. Randolph's 
re-election whether anybody else 
does or not. 


V 


The Texas Democratic Wo- 
men’s State Committee staged 
the only “march” on the Capitol 
which attracted attention apart 
from special legislation this year. 
About 50 of the liberal ladies col- 
lared legislators against the tax 
bill; were “too late and too little,” 
confessed Mrs. Lillian Collier; but 
were well-publicized. Sen. Henry 
Gonzalez, San Antonio, addressed 


V 


'their luncheon, and in the course 


of his address intimated he will 
run for re-election in 1960. 


Mrs. Virginia T. Houston, let 
¥ out as state archivist by state 
librarian W. B. Harwell, has been 
protesting what she regards as 
malpractices in the State Library 
set-up since her dismissal. As of 
this week Sens. Ray Roberts, Culp 
Krueger, and Charles Herring 
have been apprised of her ob- 
jections and have responded with 
interest. 


The AFL-CIO teachers’ union 
¥ which has launched a unit 
in Houston now proposes to start 
one in Dallas. The Dallas News 
said teachers have a right to or- 
ganize but ought to “give serious 


| thought” before they do it. They 


should take care they do not get 
a union which would be the 
“tool of somebody who might turn 
out to be the teachers’ Jimmy 
Hoffa,” said the News. 


The Port Lavaca Wave re- 

printed the Observer’s story on 
Rep. John Huebner’s part in the 
beach bill debate which affected 
15 beach miles he co-owned. 


Ed Drake, the Dallas County 

Democratic executive com- 
mittee chairman, has announced 
a program on “the mechanics of 
politics” which includes a series of 
lectures by Ralph Currie, Repub- 
lican candidate for governor in 
1950; Allan Shivers; Ed Gossett 
of the telephone company; Mau- 
rice Carlson, county Republican 
chairman, and Manuel DeBusk, 
county Democratic secretary; 
Wallace Savage, Allan Wight, and 
Drake. 
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